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What this 


ELS important is handwashing in our public schools? 
Isn’t it very important? 

For handwashing is,just about the only phase of personal 
cleanliness that can be regularly and adequately practiced 
in schools. Should it not be considered, then, as the key- 
stone of all cleanliness teaching? In addition handwash- 
ing is an important safeguard against the spread of com- 
municable disease. 

Yet a nation-wide survey indicates that handwashing 
facilities are inadequate in 69% ‘of our public schools! In 
some cases no soap is provided, in others no warm water, 
in still others no towels or drying equipment. And even 
where all of these are supplied, the time-allowance is often 
insufficient for adequate handwashing; frequently there is 
no supervision whatever. 

Adequate handwashing does not necessarily require great 
expenditures of time or money. Our interesting, free book, 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 10J, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free of all cost a copy_of “Handwashing in Schools.” 


school did 


This small school in rural Tennessee, with 
almost primitive equipment, has succeeded 
in setting a standard of cleanliness that 
many “modern” city schools fail to equal. 


Handwashing in Schools, suggests the simple requirements | 
for an effective school handwashing system. 

It is not difficult. For instance, the complete handwash- 
ing equipment of the school referred to above consisted 
of: a gallon can with a funnel spout, an oil-can “soap dis- 
penser,” and clean “rag towels.” (The water was warmed 
on an old-fashioned stove). Fortunately most schools will 
not be obliged to use such makeshift equipment. But it 
was all one enthusiastic teacher needed for an excellent 
handwashing routine. 

What this school did any school can do! What about 
your school? . . . this fall? Will-it be among the 31%. 
which practice cleanliness or among the 69% which teach 
cleanliness only by word of mouth? 

We invite you to send for our 
book, Handwashing in Schools. 
It is free. 


ie world powers have declared a 

moratorium on Germany’s debts—a 
year’s delay in the payment of bills to 
give her a chance to straighten out her 
finances. 

Social service workers know that many 
an American family is in much the same 
position as Germany. The depression 
has thrown wage earners out of work; 
bills have piled up; creditors are pressing. 

Even when the pay envelope returns to 
these families, they frequently are unable 
to meet all the demands for immediate 
payment. 

They need a moratorium on their bills, 
but their merchants cannot afford to give it 
to them. Dealers are not bankers; they can- 
not sell goods at a reasonable price and 
finance families as well. 


Nevertheless, families may have their 
much needed relief from the pressure of 
bills and yet pay their merchants at once. 
Household, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, maintains offices in 89 
principal cities. Tothese offices families may 
come, borrow from $50 to $300, clean up 
their debts, and repay Household in small 
sums over as longa periodas twenty months. 

Household does not require that a family 
have bankable securities or collateral, nor 
are the signatures of outside endorsers 
demanded. Only the signatures of husband 
and wife, the security that is in almost every 
home, and the ability to repay, are asked. 

More than 330,000 families were helped 
out of financial difficulties last year by 


Giving the American 
family a “moratorium 
on bills ... 


Household. This enormous volume and 
efficient management have made possible a 
reduction in rate—nearly a third under the 
charge allowed by the Small Loan Laws of 
most states on amounts above $100 and up 
to $300. 

Social service workers are invited to write 
for more information about this safe, pleas- 
ant, and private Household Loan Plan that 
is giving American families a practical way 
out of their debt difficulties. 

o * ° 

MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on 
budgeting family income, is offered with- 
out charge in advertisements in news- 
papers of four and three-quarter million 
circulation, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBC network every Tuesday at 
8 P. M., Central Standard Time. Social service work- 
ers are invited to write for a copy. 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Headquarters: 
- «(147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) .. 


Illinois 


(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 
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“WORLD WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
THEIR SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By Marius Hansome 


The book is an evaluation based on workers’ associations’ reports, on attendance at 
their institutions and conferences, and on ten years’ experience in teaching adult 
classes. Henry J. Jeddeloh, reviewing it in the Journal of Higher Education, states: 
“The author’s capacity for critical analysis, sociological interpretation, philosophic 
issues, and careful scholarship make . . . a valuable addition to critical educational 


literature.” Price, $5.00 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN POST-WAR FRANCE 
By David J. Saposs 


This is the first study of the French labor movement in all its aspects. It concen- 
trates on the description and analysis of the phenomenon since the War, but enough 


of its history is given to create an intelligent perspective of its beginnings and 
. elucidate the present situation. Benjamin Stolberg, New York Herald-Tribune Books, 


has said: “In this extraordinarily detailed study, Mr. Saposs once more vindicates 
his position as our foremost student of labor as seen from the inside. His pains- 
takingness is only equaled by his perspicacity. .. .” Price, $6.00 


FUGITIVE PAPERS 
By Russell Gordon Smith 


This posthumous collection contains papers on the problem of social control, the 


culture-area concept, the individual in society, youth and the moral code and sev- 
eral other papers. Franklin Henry Giddings calls it the best introduction to 
sociology that has ever been written, and William Fielding Ogburn, in the 
American Journal of Sociology, writes: “There are not many words but they are 
put together with a skill and charm that play upon the emotions and mind of the 


reader and reveal the writer as a person of intellectual and spiritual power. The 
‘author has style.” Price, $1.50 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL WORK 
By Robert M. Maclver 


One ey the Forbes Lectures of the New York School of Social Work, this book is 
the first to enunciate its particular subject-matter; it shows how sociology orients 
the social worker in his tasks and aids him in making more specific studies in his 
own field of interest. Price, $2.00 


THE PROHIBITION EXPERIMENT IN FINLAND 
By John H. Wudrinen 


Here is an account, by a Finnish-American author, based on information received 
from official sources, of the effects of a decade of prohibition on law, crime, 
society, etc., in a country whose experience is being cited by both wets and drys 


in the United States. Price, $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Descriptive announcements of any books we publish will be sent upon request 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF SOCIAL WORK 
A STUDY OF FAMILY CASE WORK 


By Maurice J. Karpf 


The author, who is director of the Training School for Jewish Social Work, ex- 
amines the, literature of social work and related subjects, case records, the curricula 
of social work schools; and discusses the contributions of the social, psychological 
and biological sciences, with valuable references to their pertinent literature—in 
an attempt to answer four questions: What knowledge do social workers need? 
What knowledge do they use? What knowledge do they receive? And how may 
their work acquire a scientific basis? Price, $3.75 


AN HYPOTHESIS OF POPULATION GROWTH 
By Ezra Bowen 


In the year 1831 the total population of the world was approximately one billion. 
Since that year it has doubled. Will the terrific nineteenth-century rate of increase 
continue? Will over-propagation bring the world shortly to the verge of starva- 
tion? May poverty be eliminated from human existence? Will the white race 
prevail? Is progress a living fact? An answer to each of these questions may be 
found in this brief book. The author is head of the department of economics of 
Lafayette College. Price, $3.75 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
IN RELATION TO COMPENSATION AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


By Rosamond W. Goldberg 


Because of the growth of industry, involving an increasing use of various metals 
and chemicals and a greater complexity of processes, the worker has constantly 
become more exposed to occupational diseases. The author deals with the hazards 
in dusty trades, metal, chemical and miscellaneous industries; the regulation and 
prevention of occupational diseases; workmen’s compensation legislation and 
judicial decisions relating to these diseases—indicating that only through a health 
insurance adapted to American conditions will workers get their rightful compen- 
sation, Price, $4.50 


ALABAMA IN THE FIFTIES 
By Minnie Clair Boyd 


This study of the civilization of ante-bellum Alabama relegates the glamorous 
colonel and his lady-in-crinoline to the background and stresses the importance of 
the plain people who planned well but futilely for posterity. Price, $4.25 


THE NEGRO AS AUTHOR 
By Vernon Loggins 


An historical and critical survey of the literature consciously produced by the 
American Negro before the end of the nineteenth century, this book discusses the 
work of two hundred and more authors who reflect their social environment. 


Price, $5.00 
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WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 


HUMAN CONTACTS 


THE cost of telephoning is as little as it can be 
made. Its value can be infinite. 

If it is worth your while to save time, to be 
in touch with people at a distance, to do busi- 
ness quickly, to keep in touch with friends and 
family—if such things have a value, the tele- 
phone holds limitless possibilities for you. 

It is the means of extending your person- 
ality. Unlike commodities, telephone calls 
cannot be made wholesale. Each one is a per- 
sonal service. Each goes when and where you 
wish. At your request you have five thousand 
or five million dollars’ worth of property at 
your command, two or three people or perhaps 
a hundred attending the wires along which 
your voice travels. It is the work of the Bell 
System to do this well and cheaply. Its 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


hundreds of thousands of trained workers 
must keep every part of its 4000 million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment ready for instant use. 

Here is a business run on the smallest mar- 
gin of profit consistent with service, security 
and expansion. Its operation and maintenance 
have the benefit of the continual research of 
the 5000 members of Bell Laboratories, the 
general and technical staff work of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


—— oe 


pany, and the production economies effected 


by Western Electric. 

Every resource of the Bell System is devoted. 
to making your service clear, quick and 
inexpensive. As new telephones are added, as 
improvements are made, you get constantly 
greater satisfaction and value. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY x 
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The Gist of It 


O go back only as far as 1904 when Lincoln 

Steffens wrote his Shame of the Cities, or to 

1896 and Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 

there has been a steady upward swing of city 
government. Today the thoroughly bad cities are the 
exception; even they are better than they were; a matter 
striking and important when it is recalled that the 
time coincides almost exactly with the great folk move- 
ment of our time—the surge from country to city. The 
evidence of it is given in this special issue of Survey 
Graphic, planned and carried out by Loula D. Lasker 
and illustrated by Florence Loeb Kellogg, associate edi- 
tors, with the help of many kind and expert friends, 
in particular of Louis Brownlow and Howard P. Jones. 


HE career of Prof. Thomas H. Reed, now of the 

University of Michigan, led him from New York 
where he was attorney for the Anti-Saloon League across 
the continent to be city manager of San Jose, Cal., and 
back again to lecture on municipal government at his 
alma mater, Harvard University. He is the author of 
numerous books on American government and politics. 
Page 8. 


ROM 1914 to 1927 Harold W. Dodds was electoral 

adviser for the United States to Nicaragua, and in 
1928 acted as chief adviser to General Frank R. McCoy, 
chairman of the National Board of Elections in Nica- 
ragua. He is now professor of politics at Princeton 
University, editor of The National Municipal Review, 
chairman of the administrative committee of the School 


of Public and International Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity and a member of the New Jersey Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. Page 9. 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago, Tammany 

Boss Croker cooly informed the Mazet Committee, 
“I am working for my pocket all the time.” It was 
Lincoln Steffens who, in his Shame of the Cities, told 
the story of this unholy alliance of business and politics. 
The famous muckraker—now sixty-five years old—gives 
his present point of view on city government in his 
article, page 12. 


ENRY BENTLEY is head of the famous Cincin- 

nati City Oharter Committee, which has whipped 
the political machine founded by Boss Cox at election 
after election, This group of practical idealists was 
responsible for the adoption of the city-manager plan 
in Cincinnati and shares the credit for its successful 
continuance in operation. The committee has even kept 
local enthusiasm for the reform administration at white 
heat for six years, thereby answering the cynic’s query, 
“Can reform last?” Page 19. 


OUIS BROWNLOW is director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, organized about a 
year ago as an exchange for information and to foster 
cooperation among organizations of operating officials, 
research units, technical experts and others in the field 
of administration (page 22). An ex-newspaper man 
and one of the country’s earliest—and most outstanding— 
city managers, as well as past president of the National 
City Managers. Association, Mr. Brownlow has also 
been a commissioner of the District of Columbia, and 
chairman of its public utilities and zoning commission. 


AUL R. LEACH, political writer for The Chicago 
Daily News, was recently sent by his paper to 
study the city-manager plan in operation in various 
cities, and find out whether the new form of govern- 
ment, tested by experience, proves satisfactory. Page 24. 


UTHOR of a standard treatise, The City Manager, 

based on his study of thirty cities of varying sizes 

and locations, Professor Leonard D. White of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago has been during the past year director 

of research in this field for President Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Social Trends. Page 29. 


AST president of the National Conference of Social 

Work, founder of the Cincinnati Community Chest, 
lecturer in sociology at Western Reserve University, 
member of the staff of the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal 
Research, at present director of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan—this is only a partial list of William J. 
Norton’s activities in two decades which qualify him 
particularly to appraise the work of government—the 
greatest social worker of them all. Page 34. 


S public-relations secretary of the National Munic- 
ipal League, Howard Palfrey Jones is the in- 
terpreter to the general public of the League’s steady, 
intelligent pressure for good government. He is also 
a department editor of The National Municipal Review. 
Page 37. 


UTHER H. Gulick, Eaton professor of municipal 

government at Columbia University, is also director 

of the National Institute of Public Administration and 

the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, Institute 

of Public Administration. He has been research director 

for New York state legislative commissions on taxation 
and retrenchment since 1919. Page: 38. 
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TO THE VOTERS 


This color print of an eager electorate all attention for the details of government might, we 
venture to suggest, have been an idyllic interpretation even in the less distracting days of 1856 
when it was engraved. Even then government was not so simple as President Jackson had 
described it a generation earlier. In our era of radio and headlines the people are torn with 
divers distractions. Meanwhile government grows more and more complicated. Do we come 
to an impasse or is a solution developing? 
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Whither City Government? 


By LOULA D. LASKER 


OVERNMENT can no longer be 

thought of as a mere police agency, a 

protective institution, but as a system 

of public services whose scope and 

functions are limited only by the de- 

mands of the community and its capacity to pay for 
what it wants. Are cities meeting the challenge of 


this expanding concept of government? The citizen 


ef X-town where graft is rampant, the citizen of 
¥-town where judgeships are a reward for political 
service or are sold to the highest bidder, the citizen 
of Z-town whose children must needs find in the 
streets their only playground, may answer no—but 
after all, X, Y and Z are not the whole equation. 
For the social scientist, the student of government 
who surveys the whole gamut of cities from A to Z, 
tells us that in spite of rotten politics and inefficiency 
in individual cities from coast to coast, municipal 
government by and large is on the upgrade. He 
tells us that just as the Machine Age has developed 
new solutions for new problems, as the twentieth- 
century corporation has introduced efficiency meth- 
ods, so municipal government has developed and 
expanded in the spirit of the times. 

In spite of the truth behind the newspaper head- 
lines exposing racketeering of fifty-seven varieties, 
oootlegging, bribery, graft and vice conditions that 
can scarcely be equalled in tales of fiction, the situa- 
rion is not hopeless. Far from it, for though de- 
olorable, these are but scum on the surface. The 
fact is, to quote one of the leading social scientists 
speaking at the last Conference on Good Govern- 
nent in Cleveland, ‘“‘public administration has made 
10table advance in the cities in the last twenty-five 
years. The spoils system has fought a stubborn 
ut losing battle and the lines of expert administra- 
ion have advanced. The most striking evidence of 


this is the adoption of the city-manager system in 
over four hundred cities, but almost equally notable 
is the development of professional standards in the 
city service. Technical and professional practice 
has made surprising progress. American cities 
have learned to substitute mastery for drift in 
dealing with their physical plan and administrative 
problems.” 

Not many years ago most American cities used 
accounting methods’ similar to those of the village 
general store. Some still do. But since the first 
modern budget system was installed in New York 
in 1907, cities the country over have similarly pat- 
terned their financial transactions, and citizens may 
know in advance how their money is to be spent. 
This is a typical illustration of the application of 
modern scientific principles to city government. 


Noe years ago most American cities could 
number their services on two hands; today 
these services cover a wide and varied range—from 
the provision of pure water to keep the body healthy 
to the provision of good concerts to supply food for 
the spirit. , 

‘More than half of our people are city dwellers. 
By the middle of the century two thirds will live in 
urban centers. Urban standards then are the na- 
tion’s standards. As the cities go, so goes the 
country. 

As politics wanes and management becomes more 
effective, a sophisticated public is demanding more 
and more of its municipal government—especially 
in the field of social engineering. In what measure 
and by what methods these demands are being met 
is told in the sheaf of articles by distinguished 
economists, social scientists and newspaper political 
writers on the following pages. 


Is City Government Breaking Down? 


By THOMAS H. REED 


O! That there are grave evils connected 
with municipal government today is un- 
deniable. City officials are often corrupt 
and incompetent and city government waste- 
ful and inept. In particular cities there are 
acute conditions of graft, extravagance, and 

inefhciency which can only be diagnosed as the symptoms of 
some deep-seated disease. But municipal government in gen- 
eral is not breaking down. On the whole, it is much better 
than it was fifty years ago. Scandals in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and other cities may indicate that we are now in the 
hollow of a depression civic as well as economic. But the 
depths of today are as hilltops compared with the sinkholes of 
depravity in which our cities slumbered contentedly in 1880. 
The ills we experience are always much more vivid to us 
than those of which we read in books. “The ache in my 
tooth today is more impressive than the yellow fever my 
“grandfather died of fifty years ago. ‘There is always a 
tendency, therefore, to look back on the old days as the good 
old days, when in fact they may have been very bad days 
indeed. There is no way of truly estimating the present 
value of an institution such as municipal government except 
by comparing it to what it was. If it shows progress, even 
slight and halting progress, it is not breaking down. 
City government begins in elections. We talk glibly of 
election frauds today. Imagine what they would mount to 
if there were no registration of voters, no regulation of 
caucuses and primaries, and no secret ballot. Fifty years 
ago there were not a half dozen cities with an. effective 
registration system. Caucuses were run just as the gang 
wanted to run them, with no possible legal restraint on 
their action. Dig Alfred Henry Lewis’s Boss out of the 
dust on some forgotten library shelf and read how it was 
done. And the ballots used in elections were printed by 
the parties or candidates and handed to the voters outside 
the polling place. In Massachusetts “in 1878 the Repub- 
lican ticket had a flam- 
ing pink border which 
threw out branches to- 
ward the center of the 
back and had a Repub- 
lican indorsement in 
letters half an inch 
high.” Under such cir- 
cumstances vote-buying 
was a practical business 
arrangement, for the de- 
livery of the goods could 
be checked. Even where 
white paper and uni- 
form size and style were 
required, a voter could 
be made to keep his~ — 
ballot conspicuously in 
sight until it was de- 
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posited in the box. ‘There are still some startling stunts 
done in voting dead men’s names in some cities, and in 
others the count is corruptly manipulated, but anyone who 
says city elections are not infinitely cleaner than fifty years 
ago is simply dead to the past. 

Fifty years ago American cities were notorious, not 
merely for machines and bosses—these we have with us still 
—but for a pervading inefficiency which left no branch of 
the service untouched. ‘There was then not a civil service 
act in existence in the United States. With each change of 
administration there was a clean sweep of all the office- 
holders appointed by the last, and the sole qualification for 
appointment was party service. Today the rank and file 
of the municipal service remains unchanged despite the 
changing fortunes of politics. So complicated and tech- 
nical have many of the services become that the politicians 
are loath to court administrative disaster by turning out 
even well-paid technicians. A thousand well-directed shafts 
can be levelled at the way civil service laws are carried out, 
but there is manifest today among city servants a spirit very 
different from that of 1880. 


IFTY years ago no European traveler who, after six 

weeks in New York and a three-day trip to Niagara 
Falls, sought to write a book on the United States failed to 
reflect on our filthy streets, our untidy policemen, and the 
general unkempt air of our American cities. “There was no 
more obvious material for those bitter attacks on things 
American which foreign writers have found so popular on 
both sides of the Atlantic. At the same time earnest Amer- 
icans visiting Europe came home to tell us in the pages of 
Harper’s and the Atlantic how much better they did things 
on the other side. That is all gone by. ‘Superficially, and 
that is the only view the casual traveler can have, American 
cities compare favorably with the European capitals. In a 
half-century our cities have acquired dignity, some beauty, 
and an appearance of 
workmanlike perform- 
ance of their ordinary 
functions. The last and 
most rhapsodical of 
American rhapsodists on 
European cities—Fred 
Howe—has been silent 
for nearly twenty years. 

Crime has now taken 
the place of city govern- 
ment as our most con- 
spicuous national dis- 
grace (we seem almost 
to plume ourselves on 
the conspicuousness of 
the disgrace). And the 
crime situation is only 
measurably chargeable 


s: 


Dalrymple in Puck, August 1, 1894 


0 city government. The police, bad as they sometimes are, 
lay a very minor role therein as compared with our anti- 
Kjuated court procedure. 

While Chicago gangsters nightly fire volleys reported, if 
not heard, around the world, while New York wrestles 
ith the problem, age-old, of the sale of judicial office, while 
etroit swallows an unsavory mayor only to vomit him up 
ortly along with ample material for scandal, the forces 
hich have been improving American city government in 
he past half-century are steadily working on. Fifty years 
“igo our cities had never heard of a budget. They kept 
their books by the single-entry method, recording only cash 
mas it went in and out—and badly at that. Purchasing was 
lone by each department and office as it would. There was 
ain the fairest of our valleys, where a million prune trees 
rfume the air in blossom time, a park board each member 
f which had an order book and bought when it occurred 
to him to buy, and what. Today even New York has a 
udget and the littlest cities workable accounting systems, 
hile purchasing has become a recognized and separate func- 
ion of government. 

In fifty years city councils have shed their second cham- 


N January 1894 a group of highly respect- 
able citizens assembled in Philadelphia in 
the first National Conference for Good City 
Government. Municipal corruption and mis- 
Management were rampant, and Wendell. 
Phillips’ prophecy that our great cities would 

est our free institutions more severely than our struggle 

‘th human slavery was accepted as a self-evident truth. 
At this conference Moorefield Storey proclaimed that it 

vas “unanimously agreed that the government of almost 

very American city was bad,” and Washington Gladden 
ummarized the indictment as follows: 


| 
| Unbusinesslike methods of administration have crept in; 
licit relations with contractors and plunderers of all sorts have 
een formed; a thousand subterranean openings into the treas- 
ry have been discovered; guardians of ‘the peace are seen to 
e on the best terms with several classes of prosperous law- 
reakers; many officials are using the patronage of their offices 
ith small regard for the in- 
tterests of the city, but with a 
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bers and grown smaller. Distinct executive responsibility on 
the part of mayor or manager has replaced the old hodge- 
podge of irresponsible authorities. Things go wrong here 
and there, now and then. But often they go very well in- 
deed where formerly there was apparently no hope of any- 
thing better than pitiful mediocrity. There has never been 
a better governed large city in this country or in Europe 
than Cincinnati since 1926. Almost every city can point 
with pride to some department of government which is doing 
an outstanding service to the community. Even Chicago 
can set off her Wacker Drive against her William Hale 
Thompson. 

Too exclusive attention to New York and Chicago might 
lead an observer of municipal affairs to exaggerate the pres- 
ent slump. Philadelphia is boasting a vigorous campaign 
for a city manager, and the country is sown thick with cities 
of moderate size and modest claims to prominence in which 
municipal government has shown no slump at all, but a 
steady upward curve of improvement. If you would meas- 
ure a slump, you must have perspective, and a fifty-year 
view will make any observer of American municipal affairs 
a tempered optimist. 
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courage complacent optimism. Yet the twentietn century 
has witnessed progress in the solution of city difficulties, 
and the course of future development has beén more or 
less scientifically charted. However deficient the accomp- 
lishment to date, it is reasonable to declare that notorious 
Tammany is supplying better administration in New York 
than did the reform government of Mayor Low. 

It was essentially a moral urge that motivated the dis- 
tinguished people who composed the first national con- 
ference on municipal government, and the succeeding meet- 
ings of the newly organized National Municipal League. 
Municipal politics were rotten and must be reformed. Free- 
dom from legislative interference, separation of municipal 
from other elections, single or double councils, election of 
councilmen at large rather than by wards, nonpartisan elec- 
tions of city officials, the direct primary versus the conven- 
tion, were topics which appear and reappear on the early 
programs of the National 
Municipal League. Although 


jconstant reference to their 
(own political futures. 
| 
, 


To the average citizen, 
ithese words, spoken in the 
‘dark ages” of city govern- 

ent in America, seem as 
pertinent today as they did 
ithirty-seven years ago. Al 
iCapone and Big Bill in 
‘Chicago, court and_ police 
scandals in New York, 
ouncilmanic thefts and con- 
ictions in Atlanta, revealed 
frauds in purchases and sup- 
plies in Pittsburgh still dis- 


Too many municipal governments today de- 
serve the unflattering attention they are recetv- 
ing in the headlines. But Professor Dodds claims 
that in the year of grace 1931 there is a changing 
concept of municipal government which has 
been developing over a long period, and that 
where there is a will to give and to have good 
municipal government there 1s a way, for during 
the past forty years or so a workable program 
has been evolved and tried out successfully by 
many cities from coast to coast. He says—but 
read Professor Dodds’ article for a clear analy- 
sis of the changing concept. 


emphasis was placed upon 
improved municipal account- 
ing and financial reporting, 
little attention was paid to 
administrative matters. The 
leaders lay citizens, 
busy exchanging viewpoints 
and experience on structure 
and political behavior. 

By 1897 their ideas had 
become sufficiently crystal- 
lized to justify the appoint- 
committee to 


were 


ment of a 
frame a model city charter. 
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In 1898. the draft model of the Municipal Program Com- 
mittee was adopted as the platform of reform. 

Although this first model charter has been revised several 
times it is to the credit of the wise men who framed it 
that its dominant principles have become the accepted polit- 
ical science of today. Even if the doctrinal errors of Jack- 
sonian democracy had been exposed by repeated experience, 
they still retained power to move the multitudes. For this 
reason the model charter was a bold document deliberately 
refuting traditional political theory. 

For the bewildering complexity of contemporary govern- 

mental structure (which was supposed to prevent tyrannical 
government) the model charter substituted simplicity. By 
its term administrative powers were taken from the council 
and the numerous independent boards of the time, and were 
concentrated in the mayor who was empowered to appoint his 
chief subordinates without legislative interference. .Admin- 
istrative duties were grouped in appropriate departments 
on the basis of similarity of function. The council, a single- 
chamber body elected at large, was made the sole legislative 
authority of the city and special 
legislative agencies were abol- 
ished. The recommendations 
marked on the whole a return 
to the principles of the federal 
constitution,. which unfortu- 
nately had never been applied 
to cities. “The purpose was to 
destroy the irresponsibility of 
public officials and the voter’s 
reliance on political parties, by 
providing a simple governmen- 
tal framework which could be 
watched. ‘Today this is called 
the short ballot movement and 
its soundness is unquestioned by 
political scientists. 


With the advent of the 
twentieth century there began 
what Professor Munro has 


termed the municipal renais- 
sance. Commission government, 
springing from the Galveston 
disaster, involved a radical sim- 
plification of municipal machin- 
ery with encouraging gains in 
efficiency. Bicameral councils 
gave way to single chambers. 
Under the pressure of popular 
indignation constitutional home 
rule was accomplished in one 
third of the states while legis- 
lative meddling was reduced in many others. The Galves- 
ton plan was seized upon in several hundred cities as a 
specific for their political ills, and even where the commis- 
sion form was not adopted the dogma of structural simpli- 
fication was producing results. 

In one important respect however the commission plan 
failed to fulfil expectations. For a number of years re- 
formers had been emphasizing the business aspects of the 
city’s activities and the need for trained experts in admin- 
istrative posts. “The strong-mayor charter of the National 


Never heard of Birth Control 
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Municipal League concentrated power in an elective mayor, 
but its framers hoped that the department heads selected 
by him would be technicians, not politicians. Unfortunately 
even yet this ideal has not been attained, for. the normal 
mayor continues to choose politically-useful rather than 
professionally-qualified subordinates. And, as it turned 
out, under the Galveston plan also elective city commis- 
sioners were politicians and usually amateurs in administra- 
tion. The hope that experts and executives would be 
chosen as active heads of departments proved illusory. 


effectively selected by popular election. 


For this reason the commission plan was no more suc- 


cessful in substituting expertness for political expediency 
than the mayor plan. A new plan was therefore necessary 
which would combine the advantages and eliminate the 
weaknesses of these two forms of city government. The old 
doctrine that any one who was not fit for the gallows was fit 
for any office he could get was growing weak. Force of 
circumstances was demanding a reconciliation of efficiency 
and democracy. ‘The city-man- 
ager plan was developed as a 
theoretically acceptable  solu- 
tion. This plan has been fit- 
tingly termed the one deliberate 
political invention of Americans 
in the past one hundred years, 
and to Dayton goes the distinc- 
tion of being the first important 
city to adopt it. It was taken 
up by the National Municipal 
League and incorporated in its 
revised model charter in 1915. 
Today in number of new adop- 
tions city-manager charters far 
outrank any other form. 
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of city government originated 


which supplied its impetus), 
the manager plan was a con- 


the new emphasis upon admin- 
istration. With the turn of 
the century cities began rapidly 
to expand their public services. 


the year 1899 the city of De- 
troit was engaged in 129 sep- 
arate activities; by the end of 
1915 the number had increased to 206, and by 1931 to 306. 
Although the larger number of new activities related to 
social-welfare services, the city’s time-honored business 
activities were also increasing in cost and importance. City 
government infringing more and more upon the daily lives 
of the people was at the same time becoming more intricate 
and difficult to manage. Thoughtful persons agreed that 
expert administration and sound financial procedure must 
be invoked to save the day. Per capita costs were assuming 
striking proportions and economy and efficiency for all 
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is now recognized that administrative officials cannot be — 
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While the commission form 


by accident (it was the success © 


of the Galveston “receivership” — 


scious experiment exemplifying © 


For example, as Dr. Lent D. — 
Upson reports, at the end of — 


anches of city government became the slogan of the hour. 
In 1907 a new type of civic agency appeared in the or- 
Hezation of the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
mrch dedicated to the study of administration. Phila- 
Iphia, Milwaukee, Dayton, Rochester, Detroit, San Fran- 
co and two score other cities have followed with similar 
ireaus. At Washington the Institute for Government Re- 
~rch was created in 1916 for cooperation with the na- 
al government, and sev- 
state research agencies 
rve been established. 
| Attention was at first 
-ected to improvements in 
ancial procedure. The 
ndget system became a focal 
int of reform, and with the 
port of President Taft’s 
Ommission on Economy 
Efficiency the budget 
came a national issue. 
Iwever it was soon discov- 
ed that the budget prin- 
le possessed wide ramifi- 
tions, both administrative 
HH political. On the admin- 
ative side it implied ad- 
ce planning of revenues 
'] expenditures and appro- 
ate executive control over 
city’s financial transac- 
But it was also clear 
t an integrated adminis- 
tive structure was neces- 
to the proper execution 
‘the budget and thus the 
vement for a_ simplified 
¥ government received 
sh momentum. On the political side the budget was 
ved as a new instrument of popular control, affording 
pasis for more intelligent action by the legislative body 
furnishing information to the press and public as to 
much money was being spent, and as to the purposes 
ich the tax dollar served. 
t is no reflection upon the early budget enthusiasts to say 
fit all their promises have not been realized. To the 
rage citizen the budget document still remains dry and 
ntelligible. At best its figures are comparative and tell 
itle about the efficiency of the administration. We still 
k a municipal yard-stick by which the administration can 
measured. We still don’t know whether our tax dollar 
‘vs as much public health or police protection as it should. 
nicipal researchers have therefore turned their attention 
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ecently efforts have been undertaken to establish meas- 
iment units of efficiency of municipal services for the guid- 
e of administrators and public alike. A National Com- 
ittee on Municipal Standards, in which a number of 
infessional and non-professional associations are participat- 
has attacked the problem of unit costs and their progress 
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thus far gives gratifying promise that eventually we shall 
attain the desired yardstick. In the meantime after two 
years of work another cooperative committee, the National 
Committee on Municipal Reporting, has published model 
specifications for municipal reports which will help to make 
a municipal report less of a puzzle-book and more of a 
guide-book. 

Another aspect of current interest in administration is 
the development of profes- 
sional associations of munic- 
ipal officials for mutual help 
in administrative problems. 
Certain organizations in 
which municipal officials par- 
ticipate, such as the Ameri- 
can Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Society 
for Municipal Improve- 
ments, the American Water 
Works Association and the 
National Tax Association, 
are of long standing. More 
recent are the American 
Municipal Association com- 
posed of state leagues of 
municipal officials, the City 
Managers’ Association, the 
Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration and _ others, 
each pursuing fixed pro- 
grams of research. Another 
means of cooperation is the 
Municipal Administration 
Service in New York which 
publishes numerous reports 
on administrative topics and 
maintains a voluminous cor- 
respondence with city officials and interested citizens. New- 
est of all is the Public Administration Clearing House, 
financed by the Spelman Fund of New York and operating 
under distinguished leadership. Its function is to act as a 
channel of information and a means of coordination among 
the numerous organizations of operating officials and re- 
search agencies devoted to public administration. 

Probably nothing illustrates the new emphasis upon ad.’ 
ministration better than a comparison of the personnel which 
now attend the annual meetings of the National Municipal 
League with the pioneers of thirty-five years ago. Then the 
delegates were respected laymen moved by a righteous in- 
dignation to purify city government. ‘They represented local 
civic associations engaged in cleaning up their towns. ‘They 
read papers to each other on political corruption, on the 
movement for honest government, on municipal reform and 
the churches, on civic religion, the revolution in Philadelphia 
and similar topics. ‘They promulgated sound principles of 
administrative organization. But they were not competent, 
nor did they desire, to discuss technical questions of de- 
partmental operation. Because a lot of muck had to be 
cleared away it was proper that they did not. Without this 
reforming zeal the developing science of public administra- 
tion would have been impossible. 

Today the National Municipal 
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As Steffens Sees It | 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


T looks as if there might be a revival of 
muckraking in this country. New York has 
started some inquiries, and New York some- 
times sets a fashion. Chicago, the western 
leader, has turned over in a characteristic, 
very interesting Chicago way. A dozen 

other cities are in motion toward investigations, or reforms. 
More communities may well follow to make it a movement. 
And the facts, the conditions are there to be raked; anyone 
can see that. The stuff is, journalistically speaking, mag- 
nificent. Yes, and the growing demand is ahead of the 
supply. The business depression is deepening a discontent 
which prepares people to listen and read. In brief, it is a 
good time to do again what has been done before: to ex- 
amine into and report upon our cities, states and federal 
government; their business associates; and to do something 
about—whatever is found to be wrong. But not as was 
done before. 

As an old muckraker I have been tempted by two newsy- 
nosed editors to take down my trusty, rusty rake and rake 
again. I declined. It would be good business, but I re- 
fused ; and not only because of the long, hard work required 
to get what everybody knows, back it with evidence and 
write the common knowledge around the libel laws. Any 
trained newspaper man could do that. I balked because all 


. 
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the propositions made to me expected a repetition of th 
old muckraking. And one should not repeat. And neithe 
should ninety million people be led to repeat. It is pre 
cisely the repetitions of history, whether in large experience 
like war, or in such small adventures as political - 
that should be avoided. 

This new cycle of self-examination should begin som 
where near where the old muckrakers left off. That me 
be asking too much. But certainly the new muckrakers- 
the editors, reporters and reformers—might set out upa 
their quest with some of the general conclusions in the 
minds that we old muckrakers drew from our decade ¢ 
exposure. At any rate, the only proper service for me 1 
offer should be to indicate one or two or three of our gel 
eralizations which, if borne in mind, would further an 
sharpen the research, freshen and clarify the spirit of tl 
researchers and, I think, improve the politics of the r 
formers. 

We—or let me relieve my colleagues of old by saying— 
discovered, first, that: . 

All cities, all states and nations, all ENE institi 
tions and associations of men, were similarly corrupted. 

This was proved to my satisfaction by studies of sevente 
cities and towns; eleven states; seven nations; and by I 
sights into many business corporations and institutions. 
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If it is true, any careful surveyor can test it in any com- 
nity in the civilized world and apply and prove it in as 
y communities as he has the patience to examine. It 
one basis or lead up to a science of government. It indi- 
es that forces, impersonal, economic, probably manage- 
¢, are causing the evils we complain of, not men, not 
ties. “Throwing the rascals out,” putting somebody in 
|—all the forms of man-hunting so habitual among Amer- 
ims, appear absurd. 
| he problem becomes, in the light of my generalization, 
we of discovering what the several sources are of political 
rruption and of the economic and social consequences and 
an purposes thereof. I traced back the trail of corrup- 
yn to the railroads, the public service corporations, the 
hotective tariff-seekers, pensioners, and so on, who sought 
nchises, special laws and exemptions and interpretations 
laws; and to liquor dealers, gamblers, prostitutes and 
mfessional criminals, who required the non-enforcement of 
. One glance over this incomplete list and a moment 
reflection upon other known defenders of this, the sys- 
of established corruption, develops right away, another, 
¥ second generalization: 
That it is privileges of one sort or another that are the 
-rpose and the cause of the corruption of all governments; 
not the origin of government itself. 
‘This last clause: that the origin, the strength and the 
sakness of government is privilege, leads off into a study 
history which I will leave aside as no part of muckraking. 
Muckraking is of the present and the most present ex- 
yple of it is in New York today. The new muckrakers 
sre are fine, able, very intelligent but more or less moral 
=n, who would reject the title, muckrakers. They even 
» off a bit from the charge that they are avengers, punish- 
=; they don’t want exactly to punish Mayor Walker. But 
my are “after” him. They are very like the old muck- 
cers and their procedure is much too like ours. They 
‘entrate upon, they seem to hold him responsible in some 
wwree for the bad government of 
ww York and the implication of all 
mat they are saying and doing is the 
iliar idea that if they could show 
up, get rid of him and have an- 
er man elected in his stead, we 
ght have good government in New 
rk, or at any rate, things would 
better. 
“We” thought that, we worked on 
t theory and we fought it out on 
at line. We threw out a bad mayor 
d, finding him backed by Tam- 
ny Hall and the so-called Demo- 
tic Party and its boss, Richard 
oker, we threw out Tammany 
, and the boss. A victory! All 
vain. The new muckrakers are 
ding another Tammany mayor in 
ce, another Tammany boss behind 
and the same old Tammany 
all. Evidently then we were 
rong somehow; and the new muck- 
kers would be wrong to repeat our 
periment that failed—or, let us 
y, succeeded in vain. We did 
hat we set out to do, but that 
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which we did was not what was needed. Was it? 

We forced improvement in the administration of the 
city’s business. The streets have been cleaned ever since; 
the tenement-houses have been better regulated; the sani- 
tary system made healthy; the police department is more 
smoothly managed and run with better discipline. But 
mark this well, all the grafts, big and little, which we did 
not remove—these have been subjected to a much more 
businesslike organization and control. The grafters learned 
from us muckrakers; the reformers did not. 


NE example will illustrate. When the Lexow ex- 

posures showed the extent and the value in money of 
the police grafts, the reformers did not go to the roots of 
them and cut them off deep down. They passed more laws 
for the police to enforce against the criminal partners of the 
police. The grafters studied those same revelations and 
they saw in their wisdom that the old graft was too demo- 
cratic. “Too many policemen and too many gamblers, prosti- 
tutes and liquor interests were in on the graft. I heard 
them talk about this and I heard and everybody might have 
seen, how they proposed to meet the weakness in their sys- 
tem. They took away from the police force in general the 
power to deal with privileged vice and crime. They cen- 
tralized this power. They required the vice promoters to 
get together, divide their businesses and their territories and 
deal only with a part of the police force under political 
heads. And the part of the police force designated for the 
vice and crime business was called the vice-squad, a picked 
group of men selected for their reliability in crises. This is 
the origin of that now notorious institution, the vice-squad. 
It is set up to “regulate” vice and crime as a railroad com- 
mission regulates railroads; as a public-utility. commission 
regulates public utilities; as the League of Nations reg- 
ulates wars. 

If reformers would do as the politicians did: take our 
New York experiences as an experiment, they would not 
repeat our failure; they would study 
our ideas and acts to discover our er- 
rors and correct them. They might, 
for example, look closely at the sit- 
uation and see that Mayor Walker, 
nominated and backed by Tammany, 
must represent what Tammany rep- 
resents. Then their inquiry would 
be directed to find out just what 
Tammany represents. What  busi- 
nesses and interests contribute to the 
Tammany campaign funds? An ex- 
pensive organization is a very costly 
business with many men living well 
on it and a large, a very large 
following to take care of; the sums 
of money required “to keep things 
wrong” are very large. What busi- 
nesses and interests voluntarily pay 
these big bills? And why? 

Such an inquiry has never been 
made; not thoroughly. It would take 
us far away and above the man-hunt 
and if successful, would take the in- 
vestigators and the reading public 
down to the very roots of our prob- 
lem, everywhere. For of course 
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“Tammany” is only the name of the Democratic organiza- 
tion that represents the sources of evil in New York City. 
There is a Republican organization in Philadelphia that 
renders the same disservice. Every city, every town, every 
state, the United States, has a political machine which does 
this very essential business. Both party organizations seek 
and their political struggles are for, the profitable privilege 
of attending to this business for these businesses. We Amer- 
icans know that better than any European people know it 
of their countries. But the new muckrakers could make it 

all plain, definite, explicit and so pictorial in this country 
that the people would think of it steadily as they now think 
of parties and persons. And public opinion would be fitted 
to decide what to do about it, if anything. 


Y opinion, based upon my experience, is that the peo- 

ple would not do anything. If they saw what the eco- 
nomic roots are of the evils they deplore they would rise up 
and defend these roots. It’s only the consequences they resent 
or dislike; they think some of these are unnecessary. Any- 
-how when in the cities reforms went “too far’ and the 
voters saw that caught and convicted businesses were of 
companies in which the people or their friends and neigh- 
bors had a stock interest, the elections went against the re- 
formers and often put the now known corruptionists back 
in power, openly, definitely, even brazenly. 

This observation led me to frame another generalization: 

That wherever the common people were shown their in- 
terest; wherever the forces of corruption tempted them, the 
good and the better people were found to be as “bad” as 
the best people who are the agents through which business' 
controls politics. 

But this generalization, like my others, is only a theory. 
It’s an important theory, I think. We should make an ex- 
periment with it and find out whether it works out as other 
experiences would predict. New York is a fine laboratory 
to make the test in; it is typical enough; it is conspicuous 
so that good reporters could report it to a wide and inter- 
ested public, thoughtful editors could interpret it all for 
our national education. And, if it fails—I mean if it suc- 
ceeds—no, I mean: if it works out to an acceptable scientific 
conclusion that the people don’t want and won’t permit a 
root solution of our problem, we need not despair. ‘There 
is another experiment to make, the experiment Chicago is 
trying right now intelligently, consciously; the experiment 
most of our cities are making without knowing it. It is 
the way so many European communities have gone to get 
what Americans abroad see and covet as good government. 


UROPEAN cities and states have tended to develop gov- 
E ernments which left the roots, protected the growth and 
fruits of privilege and applied the discipline of respectability 
to the practitioners of politics and business graft. It has 
been a long struggle for what we call good government, 
not representative government, but smooth, efficient admin- 
istration of the public business; a strict discipline of the 
police and the quiet, businesslike management of the grafts 
which are not called grafts over there. The results are 
pretty good, so good that business-men and the better 
classes are satisfied and travelers are so profoundly im- 
pressed that many Americans take the governments of Eng- 
land and Germany as ideals. I have heard Americans sigh 
for “a government like the English,” “cities like those of 
Germany.” 


ness of all sorts, but let the criminal and vice grafters run 


. working for and slowly achieving good government’ by Tam- 


Chicago, which made some twenty years ago one of the 
best fights I ever saw for “representative government,” has” 
stepped definitely out of that course of action into the road 
traveled by the European cities. Having had a mayor. 
whose administration not only represented privileged busi-— 


wild in rackets with murder and armed street battles, Chi- 
cago turned, not to reform, not to a professionally good man” 
for mayor, but elected a politician who knows all about the 
under-world and is expected not to suppress it but to enforce | 
some order into it. That is to say, he can and he may 
govern the under-world, make it respect appearances and 
help to maintain a front which will make Chicago look 
like the other well-governed cities of the world. It is said 
in Chicago that this is for the World’s Fair only, but like 
New York, if the good citizens of ‘Chicago once have a taste 
of an efficient, orderly administration and become accustomed. 
to the cost of it, they are likely to carry it on forever; it 
is better for vice as well as for business. q 


HE advanage of having this experiment made in Chi-_ 
cago is that Chicago will know what it is doing and 
what it is not doing. New York is more instinctive, less 
aware; New Yorkers do not seem to know that they are 
many Hall. If they did one would hear ‘‘juster,—more scien- 
tific” criticism of Mayor Walker. He has maintained “‘pretty 
good government”; he has kept up the efficiency of mere 
administration of the departments. He has not interfered “ 
radically with the big privileged interests. A “Tammany 
mayor is not nominated to do that. But he is expected, even 
by Tammany, even by the bad politicians, to see to it that 
the men sent him by the boss to appoint to office and the 
racketeers authorized to do business, carry on their duties § 
and their grafts with due regard for public opinion; which 
is not drastic. Mayor Walker has not done this. ‘The 
police-protected racketeers have not run riot as foolishly as ~ 
they have in Chicago, but they did break out in scandalous 
license; bad enough to arouse the reformers. Bad “‘bad”’ 
politics, this. And I think the reason is that Mayor Walker 
and his staff are not sufficiently aware and did not wisely — 
(politically) use their (political) power over the vice- 
grafters and bootleggers. There is something of the “honest 
man” about Mayor Walker; he’s a bit too much of the © 
“wood man” for mayor. 

Another, the last generalization that I have to offer is_ 
pure thea: 

That to give good government to a city or a state with- 
out disturbing the roots of privilege, it will be necessary to 
elect to office so-called “bad men”; experts who are experi- 
enced and powerful in the under-ranks of politics and privi- 
leged business. 

And it seems to me that Chicago is about to make a test 
of this theory. We'll see. 

Anyway, any new muckrakers who come along in this © 
new cycle of exposure and reform would do well, both pro-— 
fessionally and scientifically, to watch for and report all. 
local movements with these hypotheses or questions in mind: 

What, not who, is wrong? 

Whether we want to deal finally with the causes of evil | 
or prefer to go on doing the best we can with things as 
they are? 

And how: whether with good men or efficient bad men? 


“Who stole the people's money?” T'was him! 
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Handwriting on the Wall 


NCE an artist on a weekly put a political gang to rout 
by the power of his caricature. In himself he was 
2 army of citizens with banners. It was Thomas Nast, on 
the staff of Harper's Weekly for a quarter of a century; 
e€ went out for the Tweed Ring in New York in seventy- 
pne and got them. Not everyone read “a journal of civili- 
ration,” its editor was soft-spoken in contrast to Nast’s hard- 
hitting, but the owner, Fletcher Harper, gave the young 
rtist his head and as the weekly drawings were reprinted 
s handbills, Tweed himself expostulated: “I don’t care so 
uch what the papers write about me—my constituents 
itan’t read; but they can see pictures!” 
Besides his virile ideas Nast’s main gift lay in his ability 
o reproduce likenesses. (So accurate was his portrayal that 
some years later Tweed was arrested for kidnapping in 
Spain, to which he had escaped from a New York jail, on 
the strength of a misinterpreted cartoon of his clutching 
two young thieves.) In the few months before the New 
Vork City election of 1871 the features of William M. 
weed, commissioner of public works, Sweeny, city cham- 
berlain, Connolly, controller, and Oakey Hall, the mayor, 
Jeaders of the Tammany Ring, became known the world 
pver. They controlled every public office of the city; owned 
majority in the state legislature and the Tammany gover- 
nor. It was afterwards estimated that through fraudulent 
bonds, franchise favors and blackmail their reign had cost 
the city two hundréd millions.. Small wonder they offered 
ast a fortune to stop his drawings and leave the country. 
A July issue of The Times exposed the graft in connec- 
‘ion with the new courthouse. From then on Nast set his 


j 
I 


teeth in and refused to let go. A citizens’ committee began 
to investigate the controller's books. “It will blow over,” 
predicted the gang. What blew over, as Nast retorted, was 
Tammany Hall, with only the mayor left pending above 
the wreckage for his unexpired term. MHarper’s circulation 
had jumped from one hundred thousand to three hundred 


‘ thousand. But Nast lived to learn that rings rise to take 


the place of rings routed, like weeds in a garden. ‘Thirty 
years later he commented, “Many of my cartoons of 1871 
could be applied with equal effect today.” 

Who was Thomas Nast to have this power at thirty? At 
that time illustrated papers had staff artists instead of camera 
men. Near the close of the Civil War Lincoln had reason 
to observe, “He has been our best recruiting sergeant.” And 
later, Grant, “Two things elected me, the sword of Sheridan 
and the pencil of Thomas Nast.” So what he had to say of 
city misgovernment was a trumpet-call listened to by the 
whole nation. He ranked with the great caricaturists of the 
nineteenth century in Europe, was called “the father of the 
American cartoon.” He invented the symbols of G. O. P. 
elephant, Democratic donkey, the empty dinner-pail, the cap 
of labor—shorthand of later cartoonists. During the cam- 
paign against Tweed he employed the tiger for Tammany, 
to that time emblem of the fire-engine of the company of 
which Tweed had been chief. In later years his power 
gradually declined. Other papers came into the field; Har- 
per’s and Nast went over to Cleveland and lost friends; 
and finally the long afhliation ended and Nast lost his forum. 
He died in 1902, at sixty-two. Soothsayers arose, but no 
other Daniel. The times had changed.—F. L. K. 
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When Citizens Unite 


By HENRY BENTLEY 


VER since Lord Bryce in his American Com- 
monwealth forty-three years ago said ‘“There 
is no denying that the government of cities 
is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States,” there has been a consistent, deter- 
mined effort to correct this failure. Great 

dvances have since been made in the technical form of city 
overnment, but very little attention has been paid to the 
qually important technique of uniting citizens to secure the 
lection of men and women, who are prepared and willing 
© put in practice the best methods of administration. 

A proper system of elections and a proper framework of 
overnment are the tools necessary for effective functioning 
f democracy. But if the tools are entrusted to the polit- 
-al machine, the resulting work is not likely to be an artistic 
uccess. [he majority of voters in-every city desires to elect 
‘roper officials and to have government operated without 
ear or favor. Yet unless the scattered voters are definitely 
rganized this can not be accomplished. ‘They are outsiders 
ooking in and their efforts to effect reform have only the 
weight of criticism. In the past little attention has been 
aid to citizen political organization. This important work 
sas been handled solely by the political machines for per- 
«nal profit and politics has come to have a sinister meaning. 
Phe name “politician” in our great cities has become a term 
‘contempt. The truth is that the misuse of political power 
tas been so widespread that the condemnation has been 
‘isited upon the subject instead of upon the offending repre- 
enitatives. 

Political parties are required for the proper functioning 
“i democracy. The most tragic error made by political re- 
“ormers is the confusion of political machines with political 
satties and the consequent erroneous use of the term “non- 
artisan.” Nonpartisanship unless effectively organized is 

dividualism run wild. 
it discourages cooper- 
tion and places the 

any individualists who 
esire good government 


So bad was the government of Cincinnati in 1924 
that even the streets were full of holes. 


In almost every city it is the same: a political machine iu 
control—in control through the fact that every city employe 
must work for its success or lose his job. “The candidates 
for office selected at a primary in which few citizens are in- 
terested. The number of offices is so many and the names of 
the candidates of so little importance, that the average citi- 
zen either does not vote or votes for the ticket he is handed 
by an election worker at the polls. Happily, however, the 
same forces that effected the transformation of the forms of 
municipal government are now interested in the problem 
of establishing citizen control of political organization. 
Many theories of organization have been propounded only 
to be broken to bits against the hard rocks of actual fact, 
but in a few cities effective citizen organization has been 
developed. ‘Take Cincinnati for instance. 


HEN Survey Graphic asked me to write an article 

on this subject, I decided to approach the subject by 
the modern scientific method of determining theory from 
observed facts rather than by twisting facts to fit a precon- 
ceived theory. Accordingly I have centered attention upon 
the history of this movement in Cincinnati, merely suggest- 
ing the general theory that may be inferred therefrom. Dur- 
ing the last six years a novel form of citizen organization for 
political activity has been established in that city and has 
definitely proved its superiority over the old-fashioned po- 
litical machine. It is unique and has a nation-wide interest 
and application. 

In 1923 political conditions were intolerable. ‘The streets 
were impassable, the police and fire departments were under- 
manned. ‘The city revenues were inadequate. ‘Che public 
had so completely lost confidence in their elected officials 
that extra tax levies and bond issues were consistently de- 
feated at the polls. Yet while a majority of the voters reg- 
ularly refused adequate 
supplies of money to the 
elected officials, with 
equal consistency or in- 
consistency they voted 


The helpless 


t the mercy of the 
mall organized machine 
hat profits by bad gov- 
| Aiea The tech- 
hique of citizen organi- 
ration for political 
ction is today in the 
ame relative position 
hat the technique of 
municipal organization 
for efficient government 
was when Lord Bryce 
penned his indictment. 
It is the most impor- 
ant problem before the 
tity dwellers of the 
nited States. 


taxpayers saw millions of dollars wantonly wasted. 
Cincinnati was commonly referred to as one of the 
worst governed cities in America. In 1915 a new day 
dawned. By 1927 the streets and boulevards were so 
smooth that salesmen complained they were unable to 
find places to test automobile springs. All along the 
line the tax dollar was buying one hundred cents of 
service. Cincinnati adopted as its slogan “the best gov- 
erned city in America”—and came wellnigh deserving 
the title. The citizens of Cincinnati had organized as 
effectively as had the politicians in days gone by. Their 
organization had put over a new form of government 
responsible for Cincinnati's redemption. How the cttt- 
zens’ organization—a sine qua non of good government 
—was developed, how tt may be developed in any 
other city, is told in Mr. Bentley’s article. 
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to elect the same off- 
cials nominated and 
supported by the old po- 
litical machine. 

In Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County there 
were in 1924, sixty- 
eight hundred jobs and 
683 precincts, an aver- 
age of ten jobs to a 
precinct. If each job- 
holder controlled but 
two and one half votes 
in addition to his own, 
the sum total was 
23,800 votes in the pri- 
mary—and from 1884 
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to 1924 there had been no primary election in which 25,000 
votes were not sufficient to control nominations. Nomina- 
tions once decided, the ordinary voter had no real choice 
of candidates. His choice was between two handpicked 
slates, the one termed Republican and the other Democratic. 

This was the situation seven years ago in Cincinnati. We 
conquered it by citizen organization. A group of civic- 
minded citizens absolutely dissociated from any political ma- 
chine organized a citizens’ party completely divorced from 
national politics. We called it the City Charter Committee. 
The same year a city charter was adopted changing the form 
of government from a mayor and a council of 32—26 elected 
from wards, and six at large—to a council of nine, elected 
at large, by proportional representation, and a city manager 
selected by council. We carried this by a vote of 92,501 to 
41,105 against the opposition of the local Republican ma- 
chine—and this in a presidential year when Coolidge se- 
cured 95,000, Davis 26,000 and LaFollette 31,000 votes. 
In the first election following we elected six councilmen 
while the Republican organization, which in the preceding 
election had secured the mayor and thirty-one out of thirty- 
two councilmen, elected only three. 


OW was this accomplished? By adopting the same 

‘sort of organization for political purposes that has 
proved successful in business and in social service. We 
utilized an unpaid board of directors and paid skilled 
executives. We aroused a new loyalty in the citizens by 
declaring that the responsibility rested upon them, and that 
all workers in the wards and precincts must be volunteers 
and must work for the cause of good government alone. 
The system of party patronage to reward workers was abol- 
ished. The people met the test. Stated thus, the solution 
of the problem seems simple. But no worthwhile achieve- 
ment was ever accomplished without prodigious work, and 
Cincinnati was no exception. 

We studied the situation. Obviously the first step neces- 
sary to correct the abuses of the political organization was 
to centralize responsibility. We proposed cutting the num- 
ber of councilmen. The voter should at least know the 
names of the candidates. We proposed to accomplish this 
objective by abolishing the use of party emblems in municipal 
elections. ‘‘Vote for men and not for birds,” became the 
rallying cry and our little group was called the Birdless 
Ballot League. The machine poked a lot of fun at the 
Birdless Ballot but this only served to center attention 


Cincinnati Streets Built— 1916 to 1928 


Under Old Organization 
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on the movement. 

There already 
existed many 
groups of citizens 
each of which had 
confidence only in 
its own panacea 
for the ills to 
which the body 
politic was heir. 
Cooperation was 
therefore impossi- 
ble and the politi- 
cal organization 
fattened upon this 
lack of unity 
among its oppo- 
nents. But several 
of these groups 


eye Cincinnati 
the 


Hee etd City 


became attracted 
to the ideas of the 
Birdless Ballot 
wi VOTE FOR THE 
League. “With a CHARTER COMMATTEE CANDIDATES 
limited objective 3 


it did not conflict 
with their own pet 
theories, and it 
might be made to work in harmony with their own plans. 
Groups that never before had cooperated with one another 
were willing to cooperate with us. One interested in the city 
manager form of government was in existence and we ex- 
tended our program to include a city manager. 

To avoid introducing controversial questions at the first 
election, we drafted an amendment that changed but one 
section of the charter, substituting for a mayor and large 
council elected largely by wards, a city manager selected by 


Cover oe a pamphlet of the City 
Charter Committee, Cincinnati 


the council and a small council elected at large by proportional 


representation. To insure the additional necessary changes 
we provided that six months after the first council had taken 
office it should appoint a commission of three to draft and 
submit to the electors a complete revision of the charter. 
Thus our first campaign was conducted upon a principle 
and not upon personalities—a gigantic advantage, for pedple 
can be united much more easily upon an idea than upon per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Too often reformers make the mis- 
take of believing that men and women follow leaders. ‘They 
do not; they follow causes, and a leader is but an 
inevitable concomitant of a successful cause. Jf 
you are to get anywhere with municipal reform 
remember you must have a program, and a prin- 
ciple to which you can give allegiance. The 


leader will rise from the followers and the 
cause will be triumphant. 

To get over to the people the idea underlying 
our program we instituted a campaign of edu- 
cation. We appealed to schools, churches and 
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The Charter Committee tells the story graphically 


men’s and women’s clubs. Both sides of the 
question were presented, for we invited to our 
meetings speakers who represented the opposition. 
To their astonishment, the old organization 
leaders found that some of the impractical re- 
formers were convincing debaters, and usually 
the audience was with the reformers and against 
the well-known political leaders. 


between the three mutu- 
ally contradictory amend- 


We selected as educational secretary to organize the 

women a woman who had formerly been the secretary of 
the League of Women Voters. Her accomplishments were 
surprising, for once having learned the need of the govern- 
mental change the women were willing to help persuade 
others to vote for the amendment. In a short time women 
were working as precinct executives and block workers, 
ealling on their neighbors, polling their precincts and de- 
livering copies of our campaign literature. 
At first the organization regarded this fight as a joke. 
The idea of a little group of political idealists accomplishing 
anything seemed to them ridiculous. But it was too late to 
‘stem the tide. An effort to defeat the movement by the old 
political trick of divide-and-rulé failed. The old organi- 
zation saw that almost everyone was in favor of a small 
council. It therefore proposed two additional amendments 
to the charter, both providing for a small council of nine, 
but omitting from both the three other provisions of 
our charter amendment, 
namely, election by pro- 
portional representation 
at large and without party 
emblems, nomination by 
petition and not by party 
primary, and provision 
for a city manager. It 
placed its two amend- 
ments and our original 
amendment on the ballot 
at the same election and 
thereafter spent its energy 
in characterizing as social- 
istic and bolshevistic the 
ether provisions of the 
latter amendment. 

There was danger that 
the vote would be divided 


ments, that none or that 
more than one might re- 
ceive a majority. The old 
gang had placed our 
amendment on the ballot 
between the two amend- 
ments proposed by it, la- 
belling all three amend- 
ments as proposals to se- 
cure a council of nine. We 
refused to be caught in this trap and concentrated on the 
argument that if after all these years the organization con- 
ceded that a small council elected at large was better, surely 
it would be well to adopt our amendment providing for a 
commission to revise the whole charter after a year and a 
half of study. We devoted the last weeks of the campaign 
solely to urging our supporters to vote “no” on the first 
amendment, “yes” on the second, and “no” on the third. 

Nineteen-twenty-four was a presidential year and La- 
Follette feeling was running high in Ohio. Though we con- 
stantly insisted that the local question had nothing to do 
with national politics, the local Republican organization ar- 
gued that to remove party emblems from municipal elections 
was an attack upon the two-party system. However when 
the votes were counted our amendment had won by more 
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An irresistible force takes form 
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than two to one. The voters had separated national from 
local issues, for Coolidge had received even a greater number 
of votes. 

Our followers were enthusiastic over the victory. We 
capitalized their enthusiasm by giving a victory dinner. 
Nearly a thousand attended. Many had to be turned away. 
The temporary organization was made permanent; it was 
moved that preparations be made to take an active part in 
the first election under the charter. 

This was the beginning of the City Charter Committee. 
A constitution was drawn and the control of the organi- 
zation was entrusted to a board of directors of twenty-four, 
eight to serve one year, eight, two years and eight, three 
years, thereafter the terms to be three years. Membership 
was to be composed of those who had either worked or con- 
tributed money, each member to have an equal vote. 

Whether the City Charter Committee should nominate 
candidates for council or merely select from and indorse 
candidates nominated by 
the two national parties 
was the first important 
decision to be made. In 
May 1925 it was decided 
that we nominate our own 
candidates. A ticket con- 
sisting of six independent 
Republicans and three 
Democrats was selected 
and approved. The candi- 
dates were of a type never 
before presented in Cin- 
cinnati. The Democrats 
endorsed the ticket and 
thus we were given repre- 
sentation on the Board of 
Elections to protect our 
interests. 

The followers of the 
charter amendment in- 
creased even beyond our 
expectation. Much credit 
should be given to our ed- 
ucational secretary, Emily 
Kneubuhl, and her suc- 
cessor Edna P. Strohm in 
organizing the women, for 
without the active coop- 
eration of the women the 
campaign could not have 
succeeded. As already stated the City Charter Committee 
elected six councilmen, the Republican organization elected 
only three. Council organized and elected Murray Season- 
good mayor, and selected Col. C. O. Sherrill as city 
manager. 

I wish I could pause to tell you all that the council, the 
mayor and the city manager did to straighten things out 
at the City Hall, but you are interested in that merely as 
a demonstration that citizen government can be effective. 

Now the second great decision became necessary. What 
should be done about the employes at City Hall? Prac- 
tically every one of them had been arrayed against the City 
Charter candidates. All were members of the Republican 
organization. Should they be discharged? Should their 
places be filled by supporters (Continued on page 48) 
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A New Deal at the City Hall 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW 


NEW deal at the City Hall! 

For well-nigh a century that has been the 
rallying-cry of American town-folk who had 
the moral conviction, or the economic thrift, 
or the political wisdom to wage war against 
the corruption, the waste and the footless 

futility that have characterized American municipal man- 
agement. Whether moved by righteous indignation aroused 
at the barter and sale of public rights by boodling politicians 
and grafting officeholders ; whether spurred to action because 
the tax bill was too high; whether urged to the struggle 
because of the conviction that the cancer of municipal ve- 
nality unless removed would destroy the nation—all of 
these reformers have compressed into one phrase their aim: 
A new deal at the City Hall! 

And today, believe it or not, there is a new deal at the 
City Hall. 

Did the reformers get it? I fear not. The very word 
“reformer” has become an epithet of opprobrium. No one 
applies it to himself. Nor to anyone he loves. It is less pop- 
ular than “‘racketeer,”” and in many minds means the same 
thing. Who did get the new deal? May I delay the answer 
to that question, as well as my effort to tell what that new 
deal is, until I run over the main points of the long struggle? 

At first, and for many years, the new deal was sought by 
the party method. If the Democratic crooks were in the 
City Hall we would turn the rascals out and put in the 
Republicans. And vice versa. And then vice versa some 
more. It was ring-around-rosy. “he Republicans we put in 
turned out to be more of the same, and we had it all to do 
over again. So we found that cock wouldn’t fight. (Mind 
you we didn’t find it out everywhere all at the same time 
and in some cities we haven’t found it out yet. But I am 
taking a wide look at the whole country.) 

Then we tried it by the economic class method. If the 
business leaders were in control of the municipal machinery, 
we sought the new deal by setting up a labor movement 
that would assure us honest government and no favors for 
the rich. In a few places this new deal was successful—it 
almost was in New York itself in 1886—but again hopes 
were dashed and the new deal somehow seemed underdone, 
or even raw. 

We experimented with the moral class plan. The better 
element organized better government leagues and set out to 
purge the civic temples of the vile presence of the other 
element. Where this was successful honest men were put 
in the City Hall only to be used by shrewd persons for their 
own ends, shrewd persons who knew precisely how much 
sterling honesty and sheer stupidity can sometimes come 
wrapped in the same human hide. The new deal in such a 
case sometimes stopped petty payroll-padding only to open 
the door for a stupendous franchise grab. 

Many were the variants. We nominated tickets of “busi- 
ness men’’ to oppose the “politicians,” and when we elected 
them, as we sometimes did, the new deal frequently turned 
out to be quite other than we hoped for the simple reason 
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that private business and public business require a different 
technique. 

What new word is this in City Hall lingo—technique? 
Well, that is the little word that has done what all the 
other methods tried to do and couldn’t. That is the word 
that actually has brought about the new deal at the 
City Hall. 

The trouble was you see, that for all these years and 
through all these ballot-box battles and all these exposures 
and all these disillusioning disappointments, we had our eye 
on the wrong thing at the City Hall. What we were trying to 
change, with our new deal and all, was the personnel at the 
City Hall. We believed, and our faith was as sincere as it 
was naive, that if we could get honest men elected to mu- 
nicipal office they would give us honest city government. We 
tried it over and over again, but our faith never wavered 
until some of us began to open our eyes and to see that all 
around us, as enveloping as a fog, was a new era—the Tech- 
nical Age. 

And then not a party, nor reformers, nor business, nor 
labor, nor the better element, nor any particular set of people, 
but rather the spirit of the times began to make itself felt 
in the City Hall. It was discovered that the new deal that 
was really needed at the City Hall was not new men neces- 
sarily, but new tools and men trained to use the tools, 
whether the men were old or new. We needed honest men 
certainly, but it was found out that mere honesty without 
technical training and developed capacity wouldn’t do what 
needed to be done. 


‘T was an insidious revolution. It worked so quietly and 
so frequently without the aid of either ballot or headline, 
that most people knew nothing about it—most people don’t 
know much about it even yet. It crept up cat-like behind the 
equally unsuspecting politician and reformer, with only here 
and there a boodler to say ‘Scat!’ or an occasional civic 
patriot to proffer it a dish of cream. 

Not that there was not shouting and tumult. There was 
plenty of blood and thunder. The joke was that the shrill- 
ing and shrieking contenders on the hustings didn’t know 
what it was all about. Those who fought for civil service 
battled for the right, the abstract right, of the merit system; 
and their opponents fought them to keep the spoils, the con- 
crete spoils, of office. And all the while it was the fact 
that being a Democrat of whatever quality of probity or 
robust courage never qualified any person to become a 
microscopist; it was the fact that being a Republican of 
whatever degree of honor or stalwartness never qualified 
any person to become a chemist. It was facts such as these 
that were doing the business. . 

The new demands upon the municipal government for 
technical services compelled the employment of technically 
trained men and women to perform these services. The 
number of technical services grew and grew and the tech- 
nical staffs increased in number and in power. Little by 
little the political figureheads nominally in charge of these 
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technical services were replaced by technically trained chiefs 
of departments. 


‘Of course it was admitted all around that you had to have 


somebody who knew how to use a microscope and somebody 


else who knew something about chemistry down in the 
health department to keep the water pure, but any doctor 


_ was good enough for health officer—if he voted right. Until 


along came this fool notion that the health officer ought to 
be not only a doctor but a doctor who had been trained 


in public health! 


* United States has a city 


The same thing happened to the engineers; to the account- 
ants; to whole companies and regiments of office-holders. 
They simply had to know something about how to do their 
work—and the work they had to do was not so simple as it 
was in the days when Andrew Jackson was declaring that 


government duties were all so simple, or admitted of being 


made so simple, that any man at all could fill any public 
position. : 

Not only was the work not so simple as in the piping times 
of Old Hickory but government itself was becoming snarled 
up in this technological thing. (Not everybody recognizes 
it yet, of course. Warren G. Harding celebrated the cen- 
tennial of Jackson’s famous 
saying with the unctious, 
“Government, after all, is a 
simple thing.’’) 

Government, even munic- 
ipal government, gradually 
became a very complex thing, 
and we began to recognize, 
has a technique of its own. 
So we began to put techni- 
cians in charge down at the 
City Hall. Until today one 
in five of the City Halls in 
cities of more than twenty 
thousand people in the 
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manager in charge. He isn’t 
elected, either. The people 
have elected a council to 
represent their views about policies, and the council has 
hired this technical fellow to execute those policies and to 
manage the rest of the troupe of trained technicians. 

Of course the machine—in a new sense—isn’t perfect. It 
isn’t foolproof. ‘The control is still, where it ought always 
to be, in the people—the dear, wobbling, changeable, emo- 
tional people. They don’t know what is under the hood, 
but it gets them over the road at sixty an hour and that’s 
better than the old mare ever did with even the most yellow- 
wheeled buggy. (It really would injure the motor car in- 
dustry, you know, if every car owner had to be master of 
all the technique he buys. But every car owner must be 
able to control the car—to make it go where he wants it to 
go. Even then there are accidents.) 

But it isn’t only the city managers with their increasing 
tribe. Not by any means. The city managers are merely 


- part of the symptoms of this new deal at the City Hall. 


They are its symbols, not its cause. 

The real cause is Technology. The real masters of the 
new deal are the Technicians. Every passing year sees them 
capture a new bureau or division or department of municipal 


- government. This war is being fought along a long front 


and there are some thousands of sectors in each of which 
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“It gets them over the road at sixty an hour and that’s better 
than the old mare ever did” 
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there is the tumultuous surge of battle, now advance and 
now retreat. 

But over the whole long line the Technicians are gaining 
ground. Communications are not good and most of us see 
the battle only in our own particular sector—about our own 
particular City Hall. But remember it is unsafe to judge 
the whole battle from what we see just there. 

Now something else is happening. The Technicians are 
rapidly organizing for the Big Push. Soon they will be 
ready, and when that zero hour does come the war will be 
won and the day of the Amateur at the City Hall, be he 
politician or reformer, will be over. Then the voters will 
find that the men and women whom they choose as their 
local legislative representatives to express their will with 
respect to the policies and activities of their local govern- 
ment, will no longer rest content with passing a law to attain 
their ends. 

They will take the next step, the effective, necessary step of 
employing technically trained administrators to carry their 
policies and their program into execution—sans graft, sans 
waste and sans unnecessary talk. 

How will this Big Push come? It will come when 
the Technicians become Pro- 
fessionals. And that is what 
they rapidly are becoming. 
The hundreds of national 
associations of local govern- 
ment administrators, the 
many hundreds of state or- 
ganizations of local public 
administrators, slowly but 
surely and increasingly from 
year to year are ceasing to 
think of themselves merely 
as office-holders; even as 
technically qualified office- 
holders. They are begin- 
ning to think of themselves 
as professional men and 
women engaged in the prac- 

tice of their honorable and 
highly responsible profession of public administrators. 

Their new attitude towards themselves expressed. in their 
work with each other in their professional associations will 
increasingly give them strength to resist the corrosive effects 
of the low prestige to which popular opinion in this country 
—alone in this respect among the civilized countries of the 
world—degrades them. With this support of their own 
self-esteem their prestige will begin to increase. And with 
prestige will come recognition and with recognition power. 

There is a New Deal at the City Hall. 

Of course I know that there are still crooks in city gov- 
ernment and that corrupt politicians still conspire with cor- 
rupt business men and corrupt labor leaders and with crimi- 
nals and gangsters and racketeers to betray the—I was about 
to write “betray the trust of the people.” But that would 
not be true. They betray the people assuredly, but not the 
trust of the people for the people don’t trust them. 

But in other City Halls in other cities, and today they 
are to be numbered by the hundreds in the United States, 
the people do trust—and rightly so—the honorable politi- 
cians who are their leaders and who guide the technical or- 
ganization that the professional public administrators have 
created. 


Strong Mayor vs. City Manager 


By PAUL R. LEACH 


Y the nature of his work a newspaper political 
writer is a bystander. Usually he is an inter- 
ested bystander and frequently, in spite of his 
inclinations to remain aloof and critical when 
observing such things as the operations of 
various forms of municipal government, he 

becomes a partisan. 

In looking a bit more than casually into this new thing 
in local government called the council-manager system, I 
tried to reduce indexes of the strong mayor, council-manager 
and commission forms of government to a lowest common 
denominator for comparative purposes. I found such a thing 
impossible short of an exhaustive study of each individual 
case. But being responsible for a series uf daily newspaper 
dispatches time was lacking, were it otherwise feasible to 
attempt to make such a study. \Hence I have simply looked 
as a student of politics at the city manager—after seeing 
the strong-mayor system of Chicago at work—first with a 
critical eye, then a sympathetic one. As a result of my ob- 
servations, in spite of vigorous assertions of old-style poli- 
ticlans that the city-manager plan will not work in large 
cities, I believe that were such a plan in operation in Chi- 
cago, even though as much a failure as it is said to be in 
some cities now so governed, it would be an improvement 
over present conditions. I mention Chicago merely for il- 
lustration and because I am more familiar with this strong- 
mayor governed city than any similarly constituted local 
government. The same impression would apply to any other 
city that is struggling along under too much machine poli- 
tics in a political system. 

It has taken a country-wide economic depression, with the 
greatest orgy of public money spending by old-style munic- 
ipal governments, to impress upon the notoriously lethargic 
public mind that some things could and must be improved. 
Reversals in party control in 
elections under the old forms 
and a general tightening of 
citizens defense where new 


zens who are learning to fight political fire with brimstone. 

As I have said, comparisons on a unit basis between cities 
of different governmental forms must be left to the munic- 
ipal government engineer and statistician. For instance, 
the tax-rate of Chicago under the strong mayor, with its 
finances in a muddle partially because of unrestricted spend- 
ing and partially because of a real-estate reassessment that 
has delayed revenue collections for more than a year, and 
with the public-school board a part of the municipal govern- 
ment, cannot be compared to Cincinnati’s rate under a city 
manager and with public education divorced. While tax 
assessments are based on a full valuation in Chicago, the 
actual assessment is spread on 37 per cent of the valuation. 
In other cities a partial valuation is made and used as the 
base, or a full fair cash sale valuation is the base. 


S a political writer I have found the political effects of 
greatest interest in my comparative study of the city- 
manager-and other municipal systems that have grown out 
of the old strong-mayor plan—or rather the politics that 
have made the new system possible and workable. 

The old system is feasible and economical if administered 
in an ideal manner. That however, has come in many cases 
to be regarded as almost impossible. Even the federal gov- 
ernment operates to a large extent on the spoils-politics plan 
—though on a much higher scale than do state or local gov- 
ernments, but spoils politics nevertheless. Congressmen and 
senators dictate the appointment of federal servants—col- 
lectors, judges, marshals, supervisors—on the basis of their 
service to the political party in power. ‘The ideal-of fed- 
eral service contemplates elimination of political appoint- 
ments, but as long as voters permit themselves to be dom- 
inated in their suffrage by emotion instead of cold reason- 
ing the realization of that ideal is far distant. 

Among proponents of the 
new thing in local govern- 
ment the city of Cincinnati 


forms have been adopted, 
have provided unmistakable 
indications that the voters, 
loaded down in some cases 
almost to the point of prop- 
erty confiscation with real- 
estate taxes, are at least be- 
ginning to think of changes. 

When the American po- 
litical history of the present 
decade is written a good 
part of the story certainly 
will deal with simplification 
of local government forms— 
simplification and, to use 
the mildest term applicable, 
civilization. Furthermore 
the story will have much to 
say about unorganized citi- 


Just what 1s this plan under which 442 ctties 
operate—one out of every five of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants? It is very simple. The 
voters elect the members of the council who in 
turn appoint—and may remove—the city man- 
ager, a trained administrator. He in turn ap- 
points and may remove all heads of departments 
and, subject to civil-service provisions, is re- 
sponsible for the appointment and removal of 
all other officers and employes in the adminis- 
trative service of the city. While the council 
may remove the manager at any time, it may not 
interfere with him in making appointments or 
removals, neither may the council give orders 
to any employe in the administrative service 
except through the city manager. Responsibility 
1s centralized, so that either credit or blame may 


be placed upon the proper shoulders. 
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is held up as a bright and 
shining example of realiza- 
tion of an ideal. The same 
persons say that Kansas City 
operating under that same 
city-manager plan is the 
most complete failure. Per- 
haps Cincinnati is not as 
complete a success as those 
ardent city-managerites out- 
side of Cincinnati contend. 
Certainly Kansas City has 
not failed as completely as 
they say it has. The reason 
for Cincinnati’s outstanding 
success so far under a city 
manager is due almost 
wholly to the fact that a 
powerful citizens’ organiza- 
tion actually imbued with 


STRONG MAYOR VS. CITY MANAGER 


civic consciousness has been militant and vigilant. The rea- 
son for the so-called failure in Kansas City is that the plan 
has been party-controlled rather than citizen-controlled. 

Cleveland, under a city manager, has had a bit of control 
by both citizens and political parties and yet Cleveland has 
had better government than it previously had under its old 
strong mayor since the days of Tom Johnson. Rochester 
started off with a bang, the citizens whipping the party 
bosses and making them like it, then losing interest. Dayton 
and Zanesville have had reasonable success with the man- 
ager form. St. Paul, Indianapolis and other cities of sim- 
ilar size have seriously considered the manager plan but have 
been unable to find courage to take the plunge. Minneapolis 
gets along reasonably well with its commission form of gov- 
ernment, as does New Orleans. ‘San Francisco, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh muddle through with 
the strong-mayor-council idea, but there are many men and 
women in all those cities who have been studying the man- 
ager plan closely and trying to convince themselves that it 
would work well in their cities—wondering at the same time 
how it could be brought about politically. 

If instead of concentrating on propaganda for the man- 
ager plan for big and little cities, the Proponents of that 
form of local government would devote more attention to 
the foundation work necessary wherever the new in govern- 
ment is to be introduced, they would better serve their own 
cause and that of the taxpayers in general. 

As a matter of fact, although my observation of the three 
forms of government in various principal American cities 
has led to the impression that the hired, strong-manager 
executive is the ideal for our city governments, in the last 
analysis I believe the form of government would not matter 
if the responsible people of every American city would only 
do what the people of Cincinnati have done. That city with 
two excellent city managers in office since the plan was 
_ adopted, is called a model. Little or no credit is given to 
either the Ohio statutes which permit cities of that class 
* to adopt their own charters and do as they please, or to the 
City Charter Committee. Cincinnati can change its charter 


every year if it wants to and if the people in referendum 
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approve, because the Ohio statutes permit such action. 

Students of government on the other hand look with 
amazement upon Chicago’s antiquated and confused local 
government, not realizing that the city of Chicago, which is 
one half of the state of Illinois in population and in rev- 
enue provided, cannot take a single step in city government 
reform without an enabling act being passed by the state 
legislature. 

A few men and women with the vision and the persistence 
and force—perhaps you may call it fanaticism—of Henry 
Bentley, Max Hirsch, John Emery, Ralph Holterhoff, Guy 
Mallon, Edna Strohm and others of the Cincinnati City 
Charter Committee, could make a success of local govern- 
ment in any of our American cities under no matter what 
plan of government. ‘Taxes could be reduced materially, 
purchasing could be centralized and standardized, account- 
ing could be simplified, monthly balance-sheets could be 
made available, and a dollar’s worth of service could be had 
for each dollar of revenue if the people who are misgoverned 
and robbed by the party troglodytes could only be brought 
to realize that they are bigger than the machines when they 
are properly 
and militantly 
organized. 

Cincinnati 
has been for- 
tunate in hav- 
ing Murray 
Seasongood 


and Russell 
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mittee could not have achieved the success 
that it has without Seasongood’s sense and 
probity, nor could it have carried on as it 
has in subsequent elections had it not been for 
its eternal vigilance. The city government 
could have been a dismal failure, no matter 
how well planned, had not City Managers 
Sherrill and Dykstra been of the high type 
the country knows them to be. I do not 
mean to imply that the city-manager form of 
government is not superior to the strong- 
mayor plan, for of course even a cursory 
study of any city-manager municipality will 
demonstrate its virtues over old systems, just 
as a study of the modern business office will 
certify its efficiency in contrast to the business 
office before business machines were invented. 

What Cincinnati did politically however 
can be done in any city, but it takes never- 
ending hard work plus the fanatic belief that 
the obstacles thrown up by the old party 
bosses of spoils politics can be beaten down. 
There can never be a let-down in effort be- 
tween elections. Indianapolis had a strong 
charter organization under the leadership of 
John Esterline but it was not strongly enough 
imbued with Esterline’s determination. Roch- 
ester lost a part of its grip because the people 
who forced adoption of the manager form 
went into a batting slump after elections. 
Party bosses retain power by working twelve 
hours a day, 365 days a year, at the job, and the same for- 
mula applies to all forms of government. St. Paul, under 
the old mayor-council form, recently has had as clean a gov- 
ernment as most manager-council cities because it has had a 
strong organized labor group interested in politics. The 
business agents have not produced the ideal type of trained 
public executives by any means, but they have produced 
honesty, plus an effort at least to give full service for the 
tax dollars. 


T the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893 Chicago was beset by the “gray wolves,” its 
government completely dominated by the political trog- 
lodytes, its citizens apathetic. ‘There was no thought then 
of changing the form of government, but there was thought 
of reform in personnel—serious thought. The leading men 
of the city fought fire with fire just as the Cincinnati Char- 
ter Committee fought fire with fire—by organizing a polit- 
ical machine more powerful than that for which defeat was 
designed. 

The Chicagoans of 1893 were not successful in eliminat- 
ing the “gray wolves” from politics, but they neutralized 
them to a large extent. The operation was a comparatively 
simple one. At least one upstanding citizen of wealth and 
prominence and probity squeezed into membership on every 
board and commission in operation, and they obtained a 
strong minority in the city council. ‘They were vigilant 
watchdogs. Graft was reduced to a reasonable minimum 
and according to some of the old-timers who sit now on the 
sidelines and criticize their juniors, Chicago got at least 80 
cents worth of service out of every dollar spent. ‘The differ- 
ence was credited to waste due to overlapping effort and 
general inefficiency. That condition continued for nearly 
two decades. ‘Then the upstanding citizens became more 
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absorbed in their personal affairs and less in public affairs. 

“Tt became cheaper for us to mind our own business and 
pay $2 for $1 worth of public service,” one of those old 
ones told me ruefully a year or so ago. “I’d like to get into 
harness again, but I’m too old. These younger fellows—” 

As the years wore on Chicago got itself into a deeper and 
deeper pit. “There have been sensational stories in recent 
years of outlandish graft and in all that smoke there has 
been considerable fire. But Chicago’s governmental trou- 
bles have been due no more to its elected and appointed ad- 
ministrators than to a system that is becoming so topheavy 
that it figuratively resembles the Pisa tower. Park districts 
were added by the state legislature; drainage districts came, 
also the forest preserves. “The community spread out into 
independent suburban villages. Out of every twelve wage 
earners, one is on the public payroll. Today Cook County 
has some 419 separate tax-spreading bodies, few of them 
related. Each park district has its own police force, each 
separate government does its own purchasing, makes con- 
tracts for its own public improvements, issues bonds when 
approved in referendums, and many can borrow money on 
tax-anticipation warrants. Few communities indeed there 
are which do not pay taxes to twelve or more of those differ- 
ent tax-hungry assessing bodies. 

The spending and the borrowing had reached such a high 
point in 1928 that sufficient reserves were not available for 
public purposes. ‘The antiquated tax assessing and collect- 
ing machinery, under which any politician could “fix” taxes 
for big and little taxpayers for political prestige or personal 
fees, had been crying aloud for correction. The demand for 
added revenue and the necessity for removing at least some 
of the possibility of graft in “fixing” brought about a re- 
assessment. 

The reassessment was done by professionals and was a 
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little better than the political method. But it had been de- 
layed so long—partially because of the magnitude. of the 
task involved in instituting a new system with individual 
appraisals in every instance, and partially because of ob- 
struction by those who did not want to see the old easy way 
pass—that revenue ceased for nearly two years. No taxes 
_ were collected. 

More borrowing on tax-anticipation warrants—more in- 
terest. 

Tax bills went up as much as 100 per cent in suburban 
towns of Cook County in the first year of the reassessment— 
1928 taxes being collected in 1930. When in April 1931 
the 1929 bills were mailed the suburban communities paid 
about the same amounts as in the previous years. But Chi- 
cago city taxes went up an average of 19 per cent. ‘The 
_ county tax-rate had remained stationary but the increase in 
suburban’-tax bills was due to increased valuation. ‘The 
suburbanites complained bitterly but were blandly told that 
their valuations had all been too low while Chicago city 
valuations had been either too high or not equable. Almost 
half of the 1929 taxes remain uncollected, many home own- 
ers being unable to pay, others refusing to pay on advice of 
one of a dozen “associations” they may have joined. 

The republican mayor, William Hale Thompson, was 
defeated by a democrat, Anton J. Cermak, who had for 
eight years served as president of the Board of Cook County 
Commissioners. “Thompson had become somewhat like 
Aristides in the old Athenian legend, for as Aristides was 
ostracized because the people were tired of hearing of 
“Aristides the Just,” so Chicago was tired of hearing of 
“Big Bill the Builder.” Cermak had been a good admin- 
istrator as head of the County Board. The plea of his cam- 
-paigners that he had kept the tax-rate of the county from ris- 
ing while it had gone up in Chicago, contributed in some 


ing of between $35,000,000 and $70,000,000 a 
year to the Metropolitan Chicago area could be 
effected by the consolidations and modernizations 
urged in the report. 

Here was a case of a community governed by 
the old strong-mayor system, and bound hand and 
foot to an unsympathetic state legislature, being 
asked to adopt many of the ideas embodied in 
the manager-council form of government. Sim- 
plification of elections to save between $500,000 
and $1,500,000 annually was urged. Propor- 
tional representation with central counting of bal- 
lots has not been suggested. In fact there is some 
doubt about its workability in so large a commu- 
nity, despite the insistence of the “P. R.” advo- 
cates that this cumbersome voting system would 
guarantee honest elections even in a large city. 

But again reverting to Cincinnati, it must be admitted 
that proportional representation has been successful there, 
not entirely because of the system but largely because of the 
Charter Committee and its political machine—because the 
people themselves were on the job, counting the ballots. 

Now Chicago has this same Anton J. Cermak as mayor, 
and a citizens committee he has appointed is conducting a 
survey of the city departments on a plan similar to that made 
of the whole area under Cermak’s direction three years ago 
—and similar to that made in Baltimore. Cermak says he 
wants to consolidate overlapping departments, jack up the 
civil service or merit system under a strong administration 
of his civil-service commission, institute modern methods of 
bookkeeping and billing, bring about periodical publication 
of trial balances, reduce the number of unnecessary employes 
to a minimum,: and in general cut down the cost of. local 
government without impairing the essential services of the 
departments—and so reduce taxes. ‘T'axes, already approach- 
ing confiscation, cannot be increased further. The political 
parties are beginning to realize that picked pockets made 
voters furious—and ready for reform. 


OME of these things can be done without “home rule,” 
but further reforms in reduction of governmental costs 
to the metropolitan community depend on enabling state 
legislation. “This Cermak says he intends to drive through 
the legislature in spite of an apparent down-state majority 
against the Cook County area. A constitutional convention 
failed in 1920. A commission of citizens appointed by 
Governor Emmerson to find ways and means for temporary 
legislative relief is looking toward another attempt at mod- 
ernization of the state statutes to include “home rule,” 
among other things. 
In the last two sessions of the (Continued on page 64) 
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Who Are These City Managers 


By LEONARD D. WHITE 


ACK in 1907 when “Honey Fitz” was mayor 

of Boston and Tom Johnson was more than 

a name in Cleveland and the muckrakers 

were stirring up a bad odor in city halls 

and state capitols up and down the country, 

the sleepy little town of Staunton, Virginia, 

quietly opened a new chapter in the book of history. There 

was trouble enough locally, although it spread no alarm be- 

yond the neighborhood; the dam holding the city water 

supply burst, the local contractors refused to bid less than 

four thousand dollars to repair the damage, and the city 
fathers couldn’t find the money. 

In this embarrassing emergency they appealed to a 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad engineer who, as the story 
goes, said the job could be done for $737. The grateful 
councilmen eventually paid $735 and engaged the railroad 
engineer to run the city at $2500 a year. In this way 
Charles E. Ashburner, born in Bombay and educated in 
England, France and Germany, became the first city man- 
ager the world had seen. 

Thanks to the skillful advertising of Richard S. Childs, 
the world was intrigued not only to look at the manager but 
‘to duplicate him at length, until in the year of grace 1931 
there are over four hundred city managers in the United 
States, still others in Canada and, most recently, three in the 
Irish Free State. 

Ashburner soon tired of the narrow round of Staunton 
‘and went to Richmond. The lure of the city manager game 
was too much for him however, 
‘and in 1914 he became manager 
‘ef Springfield, Ohio; in 1918 of 
Norfolk, Virginia; in 1923 of 
Stockton, California. “A working 
whirlwind of a man,” he burned 
the candle at both ends; revelling 
in big things, he built the Norfolk 
terminal and modernized the street 
system, then hurried across the con- 
tinent to rebuild the Stockton 
Canal, destined in the imagination 
of some of its citizens to enable 
Stockton to replace San Francisco 
as the great western port of entry. 
The collapse of this expansive 
dream was the signal for Ash- 
burner to retire from Stockton, 
seeking rest and other fields to 
conquer. 

Ashburner typifies some man- 
agers but not all. As a group they 
are men formed under the pressure 
of unremitting work, spare, hard 
and often subject to severe nervous 
strain. ‘Some, like McAdams of 
Waco and Edy of Dallas, seem to 


carry their work easily and com- 


Charles E. Ashburner, the first city manager 
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fortably, while others like Ashburner and Truxtun of Nor- 
folk work at high tension much of the time. 

For the first twenty years the engineers provided more 
managers than any other single occupation. John N. Edy, 
formerly manager of Berkeley, California, and of Flint, 
Michigan, typifies the engineer in management at his best. 
Edy took the degree of civil engineer at the University of 
Missouri, and except for ten years in railroad construction 
has spent all his life in the public service, acting as chief 
engineer and managing executive of the Montana State 
Highway Department before he was selected from among 
120 applicants to become the first manager of Berkeley. 

Edy has a real genius for management and his work in 
Berkeley, while less dramatic than that of other men in 
other cities, was fundamentally sound. He sensed with ex- 
ceptional accuracy the respective duties of manager and coun- 
cil and while recognizing his complete responsibility to the 
council as a body, said frankly that he could never afford to 
bend his decisions or recommendations to please individual 
members of the council. In himself he personified his own 
conception of the office of city manager, “one of dignity, re- 
sponsibility and authority,” and by his sincerity of purpose, 
right conduct and ability he established a remarkable degree 
of administrative leadership. 

Every new employe in Berkeley received a letter from 
Edy in which the manager made clear that the city service 
was not conducted along political lines, that there were no 
soft or easy jobs, that employes were expected to be phys- 
ically fit and mentally alert, and 
that the city service was to be 
efficient, businesslike, helpful and 
courteous. “The municipal serv- 
ice,” said Edy, “is exacting, but it 
is an honorable service, worthy of 
your best efforts and your fullest 
faith. If you doubt that, don’t 
sign up. If you believe it—and I 
believe it—you’ll get a lot of joy 
out of the new job.” 

Managers are exceedingly busy 
persons and Edy was no exception 
to the rule. But he found time 
nevertheless to attend the Univer- 
sity of California where he took 
the degree of master of arts in po- 
litical science, and was well on his 
way to take his doctor’s degree at 
Stanford when he was called to 
Flint, Michigan, as the first man- 
ager of that industrial town. 

City managers are not tied, as 
every mayor is tied, to a single 
city. Ossian E. Carr, now man- 
ager of Oakland, California, has 
handled the affairs of six cities in 
First appointed man- 


succession. 
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ager in Cadillac, 
Michigan, in 
1914, he went to 
Niagara Falls in 


1916, to Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 
1918, and to Du- 
buque, lowa, in 
1920, to Fort 
Worth, Texas, in 
1925. Carr has 


probably had as 
much excitement 
to the square foot 
as any manager 
now in the game. 
In Niagara Falls 
he fought a cor- 
rupt vice ring, 
was sued for slan- 
der to the tune of 
one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, was 
sandbagged while on his way home one evening, and sub- 
jected to a constant stream of abuse. Instead of getting 
protection from a grand jury he was advised by these repre- 
sentatives of law and order to “lay off.” 

In Dubuque he fought a contractor’s ring; in Fort Worth 
he ran square against the Klan which was vainly seeking to 
control certain appointments. The Klan one night burned 
forty fiery crosses, some in Carr’s neighborhood; the man- 
ager appeared the next morning before a meeting of the city 
council and declared, “If the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
are to run the city hall, there will be a new city manager 
here; they will not run me for five minutes.” The manager 
won. A local newspaper man said of him: “Carr knows 
the inside of running a city—politics, contracting and fight- 
ing. He is a hard fighter; when he steps on a man he steps 
on him all over.” 

Such disturbances are not a regular feature of the man- 
ager’s day, and Carr’s splendid record rests less on his cour- 
age in handling situations such as these than on his fine 
engineering ability, his success in handling city finance, and 
his foresight in developing in Fort Worth an exceptional 
health and welfare service. 

Managers are not politicians and almost without excep- 
tion they lean over backward to avoid the entanglements of 
city politics. It is not always easy for them to refrain. Not 
long ago Louis Brownlow, then manager of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, was under bitter attack by a certain local fac- 
tion. His friends advised him to make a public statement 
defending himself and his record. 
would be highly improper for me to appear in any meeting 
having to do with the election of members of the council. 
I believe that any city manager who did participate in a 
campaign for the election of councilmen should be instantly 
dismissed in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
charter, the chief purpose of which is to divorce the admin- 
istrative and executive branch of the city government from 
politics.” ; 

Six months ago City Manager R. W. Rigsby then of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, discovered that. he was being 
made the issue in the municipal campaign. Without hesita- 
tion he said to the city council, “Here is my resignation. 
Let the campaign go on with the full understanding that 
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City Manager John N. Edy of Dallas 


‘He refused, saying, “It 
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whoever is elected 
to the council, I 
shall not be the 
manager. I refuse 
to allow myself to 
become a political 
issue.” 

City Manager 
I]. Walke Trux- 
tun of Norfolk, 
Virginia, grew up 
in state and local 
politics, an ardent 
campaigner, in 
succession a mem- 
ber of the old com- 
mon council and 
the board of alder- 
men and_ eventu- 
ally president of 
the board. The lo- 
cal newspapers in- 
dignantly objected 
to his appointment as manager, expecting him to continue 
his political career in this powerful office. 

Truxtun construed such an attitude as a personal affront, 
and shouting, “By God, I will show them,” he completely 
reversed his whole ambition, playing for efficient manage- 
ment with all the intensity with which he formerly played 
for political advancement. He scrupulously refrains from 
every connection with the city politicians, declines all in- 
vitations to speak and devotes himself exclusively to city 
business. 

A city executive out of politics is just ceasing to be a 
novelty in America, however universal it may be in other 
countries. The managers are entitled to credit and respect 
for the success with which they have held to the ideal of 
professional, nonpolitical management of city business. 


Ossian E. Carr of Oakland, California 


HE city manager movement is nearly a quarter of a 
century old now and already is setting itself a tradition. 
This tradition centers around some of the older men who 
have for the most part finished their careers as managers. 
Among them no one holds a more honored place than Col. 
Henry M. Waite, first manager of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
first manager to attract national attention: Colonel Waite 
is of a distinguished Ohio family which includes a former 
chief justice of the United States Supreme Court; |he took 
his engineering degree at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in the course of long practice developed a na- 
tional reputation as an engineer. Waite possesses the char- 
acteristics of a leader and in four years at Dayton revo- 
lutionized the methods of city government. One of his as- 
sociates in this great adventure characterized him as follows: 
“An extraordinary executive, a splendid engineer, socially 
a lion, especially among men, absolutely fair and just and 
one of the most alert minds in making decisions. He gave 
character, dignity and quality to the city government.” 
The difficulty of a city manager’s job varies greatly from 
city to city. At first sight one might suppose a small town 
would be easier to manage than a large city. This is not ° 
generally the case; in a small town the taxpayers cannot 
afford high-grade men to run the several departments; the 
manager himself usually runs the electric-light plant, acts 
as city engineer and sometimes adds to himself as many de- 
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partments as Mussolini had a few years ago. Then too in 
the small town the play of personality is much more im- 
portant, and a manager runs the danger of offending some 
local potentate who can make all sorts of trouble. 

Carr relates the amusing but significant story of his at- 
tempt to collect a dog tax from a reluctant widow in one 
of the small towns where he was manager. After the usual 
number of notices Carr was brought to the point where the 
only remedy left, if the tax was to be collected, was to put 
the widow in jail. Carr believes in collecting taxes and in 
treating all citizens alike; the widow was obstinate; the 
newspapers were playing up the “persecution” of the un- 
fortunate lady; but Carr directed that the law take its 
course. The widow spent a night in jail and the next day 
paid the tax. Later she came to Carr’s office, saying she 
wanted to see the first man who had made her do anything 
she didn’t want to do. 

In a large city these difficulties are lost sight of, but others 
of a more general order take their place. Even here affairs 
run smoothly in some towns and not so smoothly in others. 
Much depends on the press and very much on the character 
of the men and women in the city council. “Eliminate the 
manager, eliminate the council,” once said Mr. Carr, “and 
the element of the city remains, gracious or glowering.” 

Among the men entering the profession in recent years 
there seems to be a larger number who come from other 
occupations than engineering. Stephen Story, manager of 
Rochester, New York, was trained in the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration and became director of the 
Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research. As director he 
came into very close touch with the public affairs of Ro- 
chester and when appointed manager was probably better 
informed about the needs of the town than any one else. 

Story has not enjoyed a quiet and peaceful administration ; 
a part of his council has been unfriendly and he has been 
under the fire of organized labor. On the other hand he has 
won the city employes, who at the outset were hostile. Fol- 
_ Jowing the practice of managers everywhere, Story refused 
to discharge the old employes, most of whom were partisans 
of the Republican organization formerly in power. They 
remained in office but were at times openly hostile and gen- 
erally aloof. 

One incident 
shows how Story 
captured the fire 
department. A 
serious fire broke 
out in the neigh- 
borhood of some 
gasoline storage 
tanks, involving 
imminent danger 
of a terrific explo- 
sion unless the gas- 
oline was turned 
off. The inlet was 
under the tanks 
which were sup- 
ported on piles a 
few feet above 
ground, the grass 
burning furiously 
in the vicinity. 
Story took an as- 
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sistant battalion 
chief, crawled un- 
der the tanks and 
after an hour’s 
hard work suc- 
ceeded in turning 
off all the gasoline 
inlets. After this 
exhibition of cour- 
age the Rochester 
firemen say they 
will “go through 
hell for Story.” 

Clarence Dyk- 
stra, successor to 
Col. C. O. Sher- 
rill as manager of 
Cincinnati, also has 
a non-engineering 
background. After 
pursuing graduate 
work in political - 
science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he became secretary of the City Club 
of Chicago. Eventually he moved to Los Angeles where he 
became secretary of the Los Angeles City Club and later 
director of personnel and efficiency of the department of water 
and power, in which capacity he made an enviable record as 
an executive. oe 

He also joined the faculty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, lecturing in political science. His appoint- 
ment at Cincinnati is his first actual experience as a city 
manager. 

A man of magnetic personality, Dykstra inspires confi- 
dence in all who meet him. iHe speaks extremely well, meets 
persons easily and presents his propositions convincingly. He 
knows the meaning of hard work, regularly putting in six- 
teen hours a day during the early months when he was new 
on the job. 

He has already inaugurated a sweeping reorganization of 
the administrative departments, is in the process of reclassi- 
fying the service, and has done much to continue the steady 
improvement of the police service. Story and Dykstra il- 
lustrate a new type of manager of whom much may be 
expected in the next decade. 


Clarence A. Dykstra of Cincinnati 


ardous venture. We know that they are still predomi- 
nantly engineers or business executives; we know that a 
growing minority are definitely conscious of a professional at- 
titude; we know that a distressingly large proportion are still 
parochial in their outlook and limited in their ambitions; we 
know that most of them are men of action rather than men 
of thought who prefer to be known as those who ‘“‘do” things 
rather than talk about them; we know that they are inured 
to hard and nerve-wracking effort; but any attempt at more 
subtle classification must await the interest of the psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. 

In conclusion it may be added however that as a class 
they are honest with themselves and with the community 
they serve; they avoid the clap-trap which still distinguishes 
some local politicians, and play for sound municipal adminis- 
tration with a candor and forthrightness which is most re- 
freshing. 


| ‘O attempt to characterize managers as a class is a haz- 
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A blast from the horn and the volunteer fire department would rush to the rescue 


he Greatest Social Worker of All 


By WILLIAM J. NORTON 


HE welkin is ringing with complaints against 
the high cost of government. We are told 
that tax rates are becoming confiscatory ; 


genuously, “I am keeping my summer residence closed while 
this depression lasts.” 

There you have the picture—summer homes, education, 
health and humanitarian services are in the same category 


that in particular the humanitarian branches 
_of government are extravagant and luxuri- 
ous, and should be either reduced greatly in 


volume or dropped alto- 
gether. A gentleman from 
Ohio about two years ago 
issued an apoplectic mani- 
testo setting forth the very 
large increase in the cost of 
public-school building and 
administration during the 
preceding ten years, and 
proclaiming a crusade de- 
signed to restore education 
to its pristine simplicty and 
economy. A gentleman in 
Michigan recently suggest- 
ed the closing of certain 
departments of a great 
public institution as one of 
several things that should 
be done in order to reduce 


taxes. 
“Why not?” he said in- 


in some minds. 


If your grandfather had made a speech in 1865 
predicting that during the lives of his depraved 
grandchildren city government would pay out of 
taxes for highly organized recreation departments, 
the neighbors would have tapped their foreheads 
and felt sorry for him. Yet in 1928 three fifths of 
all the recreation work in the United States was 
supported from public funds, while government 
shared the cost of another fifth. The answer ts 
your grandfather and his friends didn’t have the 
leisure that we have. The same 1s true all along 
the line. 

The growth of governmental functions follows 
quite closely the discovery and general dissemina- 
tion of new bits of knowledge—whether in the 
field of recreation, health, education and so forth. 
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When we are hard up all of them become 
luxuries in the minds of a certain type of smug self-sufficient 


people. 

Taxes are undoubtedly 
burdensome just now. Too 
many things have been 
bought in a hurry at too 
great a cost and the result- 
ant large tax load is in- 
equitably distributed. Gov- 
ernment administrators, 
like business administra- 
tors, believing that the 
golden age of unlimited 
wealth was at hand, ex- 
panded greatly in the last 
few years, assuming many 
loads that would better 
have been left alone for 
the present at least. Just 
as the supposedly astute 
business man foolishly en- 
larged manufacturing and 
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distributing capital equipment and forced the resultant 
products into the laps of consumers, largely through a 
series of pyramided, improvident and ultimately disastrous 
credits, so his more humble governmental administrative 
peer bought roads, giant sewers, parks, institutional build- 
ings and various equipment through a similarly improvident 
process of bonded debt which ultimately must be paid, prin- 
cipal and interest, in mounting sums. We have been on a 
fifteen-year debauch, imbibing rose-tinted hooch brewed by 
private and public financial gents who were familiar with 
calculating machines but not 
with economics. 

Taxes are heavy. ‘They 
will. be reduced somewhat 
for a time by the drives for 
economy. Some sane think- 
ing may result in uniting 
costly units of local govern- 
ment, in combining over- 
head, in cutting off the froth 
and fanciful fringes grown 
up on many kinds of public 
service, in teaching educators 
and humanitarians to re- 
examine their programs in 
the light of costs measured 
against true production. We 
may also see a redistribution 
of the load of taxes, lifting 
the present nearly confis- 
catory levies on real prop- 
erty and spreading them on 
personal property, incomes, 
inheritances and maybe on 
sales. We shall sit still for 
a while, not adding services 
to government, particularly 
to local government, until 
the losses from tax delin- 
quencies and shrunken in- 
comes have been digested 
and a share of the heavy 
costs projected into the fu- 
ture through bonded debt 
has been paid off. 

But the cry for the aban- 
donment of the newer hu- 
manitarian services of gov- 
ernment will rise and fall 
and end without action. 
These services will be purged 
of some extravagances and not a few tendencies to extrava- 
gance, which will be wholesome; but they will remain as 
functions of government because the people need and in- 
tend to have the common good that flows out of them. 

What is not understood by the gentlemen who shout 
“paternalism,” “the least government is the best,” “down 


with the cost of government” and the like, is the fact that 


government is a growing organism and not a static or re- 
cessive one. Government is dominated by an evolutionary 
urge. One of the larger units of the general social structure, 
it expands along with the other units whenever man’s capa- 
city to regiment himself behind new knowledge and new 


‘machines adds new accruals of power and wisdom and 


wealth to the organized body we call society. So long as 
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the humanitarian section and the general cultural section of 
that body expand, so long will government grow, because 
each breeds new needs that can best be met as a common 
service paid for from common funds. Moreover, whether 
we like it or not government is a consuming enterprise, eter- 
nally hungry to dominate and frequently to consume and to 
incorporate into its own system parts of other sections of the 
social body. Highways and schools are two quite different 
examples of how the segments of commerce or philanthropy 
may be sucked into the maw of government to become part 

_ and parcel of its own flesh 

4 and blood. 

Let us look back a short 
distance into the story of 
one municipal government 
and see a little of this proc- 
ess at work. In the year 
1824 the government of the 
city of Detroit carried on a 
very limited number of 
activities. “The municipality 
had legislative, general ad- 
ministrative, election, tax- 
ing, accounting, legal, judi- 
cial, penal and street-main- 
tenance services. That was 
all. Beyond these things 
government duties did not 
extend. One by one in the 
ensuing 107 years new func- 
tions and services have been 
added until today this sim- 
ple mechanism of over a cen- 
tury ago, which was gen- 
erally characteristic of the 
governments of the period, 
has become a giant structure 
with over three hundred sep- 
arate things of major im- 
portance which it does for 
the people. 

In 1865 it began the or- 
ganization of an embryonic 
police department to which 
has been added year after 
year some thirty specialized 
departments representative 
of the up-to-date metropol- 
itan police department. The 
duty of fire-fighting was not 
officially assumed by the city 
until 1867 and although the department grew and improved 
the technique of fire-fighting the idea of prevention was not 
incorporated until 1918. 

In 1883 the elementary poor-relief work brought down 
from colonial times in county and township governments was 
re-organized and Detroit established the beginning of a mod- 
ern department of public welfare with functions of outdoor 
and indoor relief, hospitalization and the burial of indigents. 
Eight years later free medical service was added through a 
corps of physicians. Nineteen years after that a specialized 
service for the aged poor, which was in effect an old-age 
pension system, was created. In the following year the 
Charities Clearing House came into existence together with 
an attempt to adopt the case-work system. In 1920 an em- 
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ployment bureau appeared. In 1929 special assistance to de- 
pendent children was organized. And in 1930 a municipal 
lodging-house became another accretion to the system. 

The growth of governmental functions while having the 
appearance of accident follows nevertheless quite closely the 
discovery and general dissemination of new bits of knowl- 
edge. Automobiles came into their own during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century following the discovery of 
how certain principles of power transmission 

yp 


and control could be applied to the internal 
combustion engine. During the last dec- 

ade the largest single expenditure in ff 
the budgets of many of our state gov- ih) 
ernments is the highway item. 
Roads which have always been of 
some importance, assumed a major 
place in governmental activities 
with the advent of this new 
knowledge of universal rapid 
mobility. 

Nowhere is this principle of 
government expansion  fol- 
lowing the growth 
knowledge more ap- 
parent than in the 
field of public health. 
In the middle decades 
of the nineteenth 
century the filth the- 
ory of disease was 
prevalent. Detroit’s 
government started 
sewage disposal in 
1836. The germ theory of disease began to have vogue dur- 
ing the seventh decade of the last century. Very shortly 
thereafter the development of disease-control instrumentali- 
ties started with real vigor. Food and meat inspection was 
begun by the city government of Detroit in 1879. Two 
years later records of vital statistics were inaugurated so 
that the results of the fight against the various diseases could 
be known. The pest-house period gave way to a modern 
contagious disease hospital in 1885, and honest-to-goodness 
quarantine of contagious diseases emerges in 1887. Milk 
inspection and a bacteriology laboratory in 1893, an official 
city attack on tuberculosis in 1905, a similar assault on 
venereal disease in 1906 and a serology laboratory in 1915 
are some of the activities assumed by the Detroit city gov- 
ernment, following the knowledge of germs and what they 
do to the human body. 

At the turn of the century ideas of disease prevention be- 
came more and more prominent. Detroit starts medical in- 
spection of school children in 1902. Public health and school 
nurses join the army of city employes in 1908. Midwives 
are put under control in 1915; and health education creeps 
into a permanent niche in the city government in 1920. 

I do not use Detroit because that city is different from 
others, but rather because it is typical, and because authen- 
tic and specific information regarding its development along 
these lines is available. The Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research has unfolded the growth and made public 
the dates upon which the various accretions to the govern- 
ment of that city took place in the last century. 

Everywhere vital needs of the people grow out of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. Once again these things 


Public recreation’s money-bag in 
1906 held $904,000. In 1929, 
$33,539,805 


are reflected in the growth of government. If your grand- 
father had made a speech in 1865 predicting that during the 
lives of his depraved grandchildren city government would 
pay out of taxes for highly organized recreation departments 
to promote and supervise play, the neighbors would have 
shaken their heads, tapped their foreheads and felt sorry for 


him. The Klan of the period might even have warmed 
some tar and opened up a feather-bed in preparation for 
contingencies. Yet the indus- 


Courtesy Recreation ; e 
trial, mechanical and transpor- 


tation developments between 
the Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars enabled us to produce 
and distribute ample consump- 
tion goods in a shorter work- 
day than heretofore. Leisure 
for the masses was beginning to 
emerge and has of course in- 
creased steadily since. Accom- 
panying the growth of this 
leisure was a demand against 
government to furnish recrea- 
tion facilities. 

In 1894 the comely shapes of 

Detroit’s youths began to be 

disported on municipally owned 
bathing beaches. In 1898 the 
musically inclined began listen- 
ing to municipal band concerts. 
In 1903 those who had a sup- 
pressed desire to fish might 
sublimate their wishes by gazing at various | 
kinds of well-groomed aquatic specimens bub- 
bling through the glass of a municipal aquari- 
um. Public playgrounds made their bow in 
1904, and by 1915 a well organized recrea- 
tion department was part and parcel of the city government. 
Seven years later the devotees of the famous Scotch game 
had edged the taxpayers into the acquisition of a string of 
municipal golf courses equal to the average private links. 
From the late nineties to the present the municipality of 
Detroit has assumed one activity in public recreation after 
another until today there are nineteen such, operated out of 
public funds. 

From the day of its organization in 1906 the National 
Recreation Association has advocated provision for commu- 
nity recreation under public auspices and public support. 
Year after year the returns of its yearbook show more and 
more government participation in recreational service. In 
1928 three fifths of all the work recorded was supported 
exclusively from public funds while government shared the 
cost of another fifth. 

New knowledge and changing conditions have been the 
primary urges driving people on to insist that their govern- 
ment assume these new duties. The growth of wealth has 
been the means that enabled them to realize these desires. 
Obviously government services, like other purchasable com- 
modities, are limited by available purchase money. The 
present generation is just beginning to realize that simple 
truth. During the previous years of its existence our gen- 
eration has seen a steadily mounting volume of wealth, or 
at any rate the appearance of such an increasing volume. 
Extraction of the tax dollar from the citizen’s pocketbook 
for municipal, state and federal (Continued on page 47) 


Rural Municipalities of Tomorrow 


By HOWARD P. JONES 


LAY the “inquiring reporter.” Stop at ran- 

dom ten persons on the crowded streets 

of any of our cities, and ask what the 

county coroner does to earn his salary, or 

of what use is the sheriff. The chances 

are they will look at you blankly. Or 
signal a policeman. Or just laugh. 

Should you be successful in getting serious answers to 
your questions, you will discover that the only conception, 
if any, that these people have of a coroner is a vague idea 
that he has some investigating to do when somebody is 
murdered. They have read a detective story or two, you 
see. And the sheriff—well, they know all about the sheriff. 
He makes arrests. He keeps order. But if you inquire, 
“Why have a sheriff when we have a good police force?” the 
blank look will return, shoulders will shrug, and feet will 
move on. 

But go out on a country road, and try the same experi- 
ment on the first ten farmers you see. They will know 
what the coroner does, and all about the sheriff, and the 
odds are heavy that you will hear some picturesque cussing 
about high taxes and “that court-house crowd.” 

For while the fifty million people who live in cities these 
days have no idea what county government does for them 
the twenty-seven million farmers know what they are getting 
from the government, they know what they are paying 
to that government, and the two items don’t balance worth 
a whoop. 

County government is a relic of pioneer days, of an agri- 
cultural civilization which wanted to govern itself, of a 
period when communal wants were few and the most im- 
portant of these was protection. 

It was particularly true in this stagecoach era that the 
state as such was too big an area for governmental purposes. 
It had to be chopped up. And it was chopped up in various 
ways. Judicial districts were marked 
down on the map, to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of justice. Representative 
districts were carved out, for the pur- 
pose of selecting legislators and con- 
gressmen. And the state was neatly 
sliced into counties and townships for 
the purpose of local self-government. 
- Cities then were few and far be- 
tween, and the problem of local self- 
government was largely a matter of 
Maintaining some semblance of law 
and order over large territories which 
included scattered farms that had been 
snatched from the wilderness, the 
cabins of hunters and trappers, and 
roaming bands of Indians. 

Now cities have crowded into the 
picture so that a map of the United 
States looks as though it had the 
measles. The Jikeness is strangely ap- 
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propriate. Local government in truth has as bad a case 
of the measles as is likely to be seen anywhere.’ Unfortu- 
nately, there are no quarantine laws in effect! As a conse- 
quence, the malady has spread throughout the land. And, 
though seldom fatal, it is decidedly annoying. 

It would seem logical that when a city suddenly popped 
up in the midst of a county, chose its own officers and had 
its own government, the jurisdiction of county officials over 
the area of that city would cease. Not so. We simply have 
two sets of officers side by side, each endowed with authority 
to govern. This is true, that is, in every state except 
Virginia, where state law specifies that the newly incorpo- 
rated city is no longer a part of the county. 


HE natural assumption is that this arrangement would 

lead to trouble. It does, but not to the kind of trouble 
that you would expect. As a rule the two sets of officials 
get along fairly well together, for the reason that they both 
are sleeping in the same political bed. ‘The trouble is the 
taxpayer’s rather than the officeholder’s, for, although he 
seldom appreciates the fact, he is paying for double govern- 
ment. 

In the year 1929-1930 Wayne County was operating on 
a budget of more than twenty-eight million dollars (ex- 
clusive of Detroit’s budget), and planning for an expendi- 
ture of eighty million dollars over a period of years for 
sewage disposal. Wayne County is exceptional only in the 
size of its budget. Similar conditions are found in the 
suburban areas of every rapidly growing city in the United 
States. They are found on a small scale in every county 
in the land save those that still remain completely agricul- 
tural or where the population has changed little since the 
coming of the original settlers. 

In 1913 the average per capita governmental cost pay- 
ments for counties was $4.40. Sectionally, New England, 
with an average per capita cost of 
$1.06, was the lowest, and the Pacific 
states, with an average of $15.45 per 
capita, the highest. No states outside 
New England had per capita costs for 
county government of less than $2. 
The states having costs of less than 
$3 (besides the New England States) 
were Illinois, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Arkansas. Pennsylvania was just above 
with per capita costs of $3.06 The 
five states having .highest costs were 
Oregon, $10.83; Arizona, $11.78; 
Montana, $15.64; Nevada, $17.18; 
and California, $20.67. 

Compare this if you will with the 
per capita cost of your county govern- 
ment today. It is going up, up, up. 
From 1918 to 1927 expenditures on 
highways (Continued on page 57) 


Why Municipal Research? 


By LUTHER GULICK 


HE City Hall reporter of The Daily Tele- 

graph at the city budget hearing wrote: 

“Same old stuff. 1931 budget $3,145,572; 

1930, $3,000,740. Tax rate goes up six 

points. Largest increase for schools and 

police. Fifteen taxpayers at hearing includ- 

ing chamber of commerce secretary. Mayor J. says ‘we have 

cut this budget to the bone. The increases are mandatory. 

This administration promised you cut rate prices on A. 

Number One service. This is it.’ The chamber of commerce 

secretary demands more police, and reductions in other gen- 

eral expenses, especially schools. He says ‘this budget should 

be cut 10 per cent for efficiency, 10 per cent for economy and 

10 per cent for general welfare. This is no time for in- 

creases.’ Mayor J. asks, ‘Just what will you cut?’ Answer: 

‘Why not omit private chauffeur for the mayor and the auto- 
mobile for the health nurse.’ ” 

At this point the reporter jammed his notes and his soft- 
leaded pencil into his pocket and rushed out to put the story 
in shape and make the late afternoon edition. | 

If we may judge by ninety-nine out of a hundred actual 
cases of municipal experience, it is safe to say that this 
budget meeting continues and ends without the city officials 
telling the truth about the situation, without the citizens 
knowing where the city is headed, and without the news- 
papers finding out or publishing a single significant fact. 

No one rises to ask about the revenue estimates which 
are usually inaccurate and sometimes dishonest. No one rises 
to show that tax payments are lagging more and more from 
year to year, that the tax rate as fixed will not produce the 
amount assumed but will fall short and add to the growing 
deficit. No one rises to show that the budget contains meth- 
ods of subtle planning for the manipulation of sinking funds. 
No one finds out that salary increases for high officials are 
buried away in unassigned items. Nio one demonstrates that 
the appropriations for child welfare and poor relief have 
been cut below the expend- 
itures of the last years de- 
spite the known increase in 


too busy with private affairs to watch their public business. 
Even the secretary of the chamber of commerce and his com- 
mittee on the budget met only for two hours, most of which 
time was spent in discussing other matters, in preparing their 
criticism of the appropriations and in developing their great 
constructive program of budget reduction—10 per cent for 
efficiency, 10 per cent for economy and 10 per cent for gen- 
eral welfare. No wonder the only extravagance they dis- 
covered was a chauffeur for the mayor and a Ford roadster 
for the health nurse whose work they know nothing what- 
ever about. 

Second, because public business is too complicated and too 
technical for the people to watch unless they are willing to 
devote continuous time to the work and thus become experts 
themselves in the affairs of the city. 


HIRD, because of the inadequacy of newspapers to deal 
with public business. Reporters and editors are experts 
in news value. They deal with matters brought to the sur- 
face by others. But only in the rarest cases can they dig 
into a municipal budget, or a comptroller’s report, or the 
report of the health department, or into the operation of 
any of the other manifold governmental services and produce 
a thoroughgoing, constructive criticism of the plans or work 
of the city. If someone else will do that job, they are well 
qualified to publish the suggestions and criticisms and to 
focus attention on the high spots. But they are too busy, 
their knowledge is too general in character, and sometimes 
they themselves are too much involved personally in the 
local backscratching system to enable them to take upon 
themselves the functions involved in a program of munic- 
ipal research. 
Fourth, because public officials are too immersed in details 
to look at their own work broadly and impartially in rela- 
tion to other governmental activities or to find out what 
other officials in other cities are doing to solve problems 
similar to those they are 
facing. 


requirements,—a situation 
which will ultimately de- 
mand deficiency appropria- 
tions and result in more de- 
ficits. 

As Walter Lippmann 
says, every city ought to have 
“a well financed independent 
fact-finding agency for 
studying municipal ques- 
tions. The fact-finding 
agency is fundamental and 
necessary because without it 
independent opinion lacks 
the material for solid judg- 
mentis 

Why municipal research? 
Because, first, the public is 


The municipal research movement has de- 
veloped as a link between the uninformed citi- 
zen and his government. Since the establishment 
of the first bureau of municipal research in New 
York in 1906, the movement has spread until 
there are now almost a hundred research bu- 
reaus sprinkled throughout the country, includ- 
ing such agencies in Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louts, Kansas City, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Duluth, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
—to mention but a few of the larger cities from 
the east to the west coast. Staffed by experts, 
these bureaus are the shock troops in the assault 
of the technicians on bad government, collect- 
ing facts concerning governmental operations 
and making recommendations for improvement. 
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A man who is buried in 
details loses the chance to 
think, to analyze and to 
create. 

Suppose that the mayor 
and the commissioner of fi- 
nance know that the city is” 
drifting each year nearer to 
bankruptcy. Do they have 
time to analyze the situation 
so that they can redirect the 
general course of the city 
government, replan its work, 
reorganize its activities to 
meet the changing condi- 
tions? Are they not rather 


_driven from morning until 


night by contractors, favor- 
seekers, civic associations, 
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politicians, church societies and racketeers? And after all 
their political horizon is the next election by which time 
they hope that they may be translated to other tasks and 
that other officials will have to dig the cyclone cellars for 
the whirlwinds they are sowing: 

Fifth, because American government is all brakes and no 
central motive power. All through our system of govern- 
ment we have trusted exclusively to automatic checks and 
balances. 

In the local units of government we go even further and 
set up two or three local governments in the same area to take 
charge of different kinds of activities even where these 
activities overlap. With such a system it is easy to slow 
down, to stop; it is hard to start, to keep going; it is hard 
to arrive. If an airplane were built on the principles of 
American government it would never be able to leave the 
ground. 

Sixth, because facts in and of themselves contain the 
solution of ordinary governmental problems. When it is 
known that the water supply will be exhausted in 135 days 
on the basis of present consumption, present population, 
normal seasonal rainfall and the present amount on hand 
in reservoirs, the community will immediately accept a 
rationing system which would otherwise be the subject of 
political, racial and religious controversy. 


F course not all problems can be solved through the 
bringing together of easily available facts. It is re- 
markable however what a large part ignorance plays in 
personal differences of opinion. 
The original Bureau of Municipal Research established a 
quarter of a century ago here in New York City by R. 


lano UNKNOWN 


Darling in the New York Tribune 
And the chaperones are under the trees, sound asleep 


DOES ANYBODY 
KNOW WHICH 
WAY TO Go? 


DOES ANYBODY KNOW 
WHERE THERE'S A LANTERN! 


Darling in the New York Tribune 
Don’t start out and have to come back for a lantern 


Fulton Cutting and others, recognized precisely the factors 
just reviewed. 

This research bureau was from the first a thoroughly 
nonpartisan organization maintaining a full-time staff of 
trained men who devoted all their energies to the intimate 
study of governmental processes. It was the object of the 
organization in this way to deal intimately with the facts 
of public administration, of finance and of administrative 
policy so that the public might be informed on these matters 
in spite of their technical character and in spite of the pre- 
occupations of the citizens. 


ROM the first it was the policy of the research bureaus 

to assist the newspapers in discharging their function of 
public education on civic affairs and to furnish them the 
more important results of research inquiry. “Through the 
intimate contact of research staff members with public offi- 
cials, opportunities were opened up through which public 
officials have been given information on comparative ad- 
ministration from other jurisdictions and the benefits of 
expert outside analysis and thinking on the problems of the 
department. 

Besides this the bureaus have served also to foment and 
institutionalize large programs and central planning in such 
a way as to give a much needed central unity to the govern- 
mental program. 

Why then municipal research? Because, as James Madi- 
son said, “A popular government without popular informa- 
tion or a means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy.” 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


From History’s Rag-Bag 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT © 


SLEPT the other night in the crater of an 

active volcano. In the only place where as 

little as two hundred feet of anchor-chain 

would hold the ship, the anchor bit upon what 

must have been a pinnacle of lava. Under the 

bow the lead found bottom at twenty fathoms; 
under the stern twenty-five; a ship’s-length ahead or astern— 
“no bottom.” Forward or aft you could pitch a stone in any 
direction into water anywhere from one thousand to twenty- 
five hundred feet deep. When the lead came up the last time 
it brought up a lump of porous gray cinder (pumice) as big 
as your head. 

Yes, I mean active; not today or yesterday, but there is no 
guarantee against tomorrow, or for that matter any hour 
hence. That black island of bare lava a pistol-shot abeam was 
spewed up in the last eruption only two years ago; beyond and 
over it towers and glowers the “new crater,’ streaked and 
smudged with smoke-ash like the muzzle of a new-fired gun. 
But for the stiff northwest breeze that had brought us under 
full sail over the seventy miles from Crete we should have 
been driven out by the strangling sulphurous eructations from 
that foul esophagus. On the other hand, the little gray island 
just beyond is old, relatively. “The Greek pilot who led us to 
the only possible anchorage said to me, putting a gnarled brown 
thumb down upon the chart: 

“This one is make one hundred twenty-three years before 
God”—devoutly crossing himself at the Name. 

Island of Santorin (St. Irene is said to have been martyred 
there). Known also as Thera, after the Spartan who colonized 
it; or Kalliste, “the Beautiful.” Southernmost of the Cyclades 
in the Aegean Sea. Ages ago it was a commonplace volcano- 
cone, sloping properly on all sides from sea to crater-apex. 
Earlier still it must have been an outstanding peak in the moun- 
tain-system on the land bridge connecting Greece with Asia 
Minor. Upon some awful day the sea broke in and the volcano 
blew its head off. Now, instead of a proper cone there is a 
vast gulf, a cliff-girt lake some five miles by three, of the won- 
drous blue, blue Mediterranean water, with today’s grim 
shrunken crater-head lifted 
menacing some three or four 
hundred feet high in the mid- 
dle. And today’s ships steam 
or sail through, as ours did, 
on their devious ways among 
the islands that Odysseus 
knew, and Paul, formerly of 
Tarsus. A few hours’ steam- 
ing eastward from Santorin 
would bring you to Rhodes, 
where the Colossus of old 
straddled the harbor, or to 
John’s Patmos of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

Around the rim of this un- 
canny gulf, on the cliff-edge 
eight hundred to one thou- 
sand feet above the water, 
cling dizzily cities, dazzling 
ivory-white against the sky. 


Mycenean (minoan?) decorations on golden ornaments in 
the museum at Athens 
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In spots they overhang and dribble down, like snow and icicles 
over the edge of a roof. On this side they face the abyss; on 
the other they look down seaward over the old slopes, check; 
ered with cultivated fields and vineyards. On the inside, one 
climbs zig-zag on foot or donkey-back from the tiny marina 
cluster of harbor buildings on a natural shelf at water-level, 
hundreds of feet up to the perching cities. 


ERE is an ancient note-book of history, cosmic and hu- 

man. Along the cliff-face, in twisting, tortured striation, 
here thick, there thin, in great bands and blotches black, brown, 
green, ochre, lemon-yellow and white; lava, scoriae, gypsum, 
selenite—I dare say alabaster—where sulphur and lime boiled 
and seethed out of the molten hell below; so lies seriatim the 
record of nature’s fearful doings in and since an unimaginable 
past. Altogether it is a gruesome and sinister place, even under 
the fleckless blue sky and summer sun; at night, under the 
moon, in the gray dawn, it is almost unendurable. The only 
thing comparable that I have seen of nature’s unbelievable 
grotesqueries is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Yet the 
ancients called this place Kalliste, the Beautiful, and at this 
moment some 15,000 people live there. The Mediterranean 
Pilot says “they are much attached to their volcanic island.” 
Attached is right: most of the houses throughout the island 
are at least partly excavated in the porous rock; at practicable 
places up and down the cliff are caves and shelvings made or 
utilized as dwellings since time immemorial; some with fine 
constructed facades and supporting columns; others mere holes, 
with tortuous trails leading up and down. The very soil is the 
gift of the volcano. Of decomposed pumice and tufa, it is 
fertile and easily cultivated; corn and cotton and grape-vines 
grow readily. Down the cliff-face slide streams of the white 
gypsum, to be gathered up at the bottom and shipped away, 
one of Santorin’s chief exports, to places where it can be sep- 
arated into lime and sulphur. This lime business, by the way, 
represents a sad factor in the puzzle of the archaeologist in 
Greece and Italy. It explains the disappearance of many great 
treasures of Greek and Roman sculpture. The head of that 
priceless Hermes that we saw 
a few days ago at Olympia, 
broken up and burned, would 
make as good mortar as any 
other lump of marble. There 
are to this day in the Forum 
at Rome traces of at least 
four lime-kilns. What pre- 
cious things of Praxiteles and 
Phidias must have gone into 
crevices to keep the wind 
away! So do the natural and 
human records interweave. 


E came up to Santorin 

from Crete, where we 
had seen ,the ruins and res- 
torations by Sir Arthur 
Evans, at Knossos, three 
miles back from the port of 
Candia. There and at other 
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places in Crete have been uncovered remains of at least three 
great periods of civilization, which over a stretch of time be- 
ginning any-when you like (Evans calls it about 10,000 B. C.) 
and ending about 1200 had begun, flowered and died before 
Greece was anything but huddles of barbaric huts. We saw 
in those ruins still practicable tile pipe, bath-tubs in good con- 
dition, and the remains of drainage systems. We saw vestiges 
of the literature that thrived there; writings on stone and 
clay tablets which nobody yet has been able to decipher. When 
that record can be read, we shall know more than we do now 
-about where Greece got what she had and was in the classic 
days about which we have been taught so much and so errone- 
ously. These things were longer before Pericles and the 
“golden age of Athens” than Pericles 
was before ourselves. Up to a little 
while ago it was piously believed that 
beauty, truth and art were invented 
in Greece, or sprang full-orbed by 
some divine fiat or magic on some 
fine afternoon in Athens. Only lately 
has it begun to be realized that even 
the flower of Greek art must have 
‘had a stem to grow on, and roots; 
that in a time’ parallel with or even 
antedating early Egypt, before Moses 
lay among the bulrushes of the Nile, 
Crete was mistress of the seas—‘the 
England of antiquity.” Yesterday we 
were at Mycenae, and Homer’s “wall- 
girt Tiryns,” and saw the vestiges of 
-structurés surely Cretan in their 
origin and type. 

Once in a bazaar in Egypt I bought 
the finest flint arrow-head I ever saw; 
it was picked up, as many others have 
been, in the desert sand outside Luxor. Memorandum of the 
Late Stone Age. I did not know it then, because nobody did 
at that time—it was uncovered in the following year—that 


A bit of local patchwork from Ragusa 
uses the Crusaders cross in its design 


among the Pyramids I had stood on sand covering what may 
have been the first building of cut stone in the history of the 
-world. Constructed of just such cyclopean quarried blocks 
as we saw in the vast walls surrounding that hill-top at 


Mycenae, and at Tiryns. And built perhaps in times not so 
very far between. 

Next in the historic sequence came bronze, made from cop- 
per. I was told at Santorin that in that and neighboring 
islands copper was first used. The great ‘“Double-Axe” which 
was the chief religious symbol of the Minoans of Crete was 
made from copper; you may see at least three of them in 
the museum at Candia. Well, if three thousand years before 
Christ this volcanic Santorin was an early copper source, one 
would expect to find the Minoans there. We sailed the dis- 
tance direct in a few hours. And so they were. In the museum on 
that crater’s rim at Thera are treasured only things found on 
the island. There are Roman glass, Greek statuary, Phoenician 
vestiges, and pottery as clearly of Minoan origin as anything 
dug up in Crete. And one of the earthquakes uncovered a 
very early Minoan city, buried under the ashes of an erup- 
tion which must have taken place full five thousand years ago. 
On the pottery found there are designs strikingly suggestive of 
our own Pueblos and Navajos, and others that would turn a 
modernist decorator green with envy. The “Swastika” is 
there too—oldest good-luck symbol in the world. 


T hardly exists any more, but those of the older generation 
will know what I mean by the “family rag-bag” that used 
to be in every thrifty home; into which went all the strips and 
scraps of cloth, leavings of the household dress-making and 
tailoring. Grandmother’s old apron that formerly was her 


own mother’s, bits from the making of Mother’s wedding-dress 
and Willie’s first long pants; fragments of old ribbon and lace, 
vestiges of clothing since the household began, and of house- 
holds preceding. From that omnium gatherum one might de- 
duce almost the entire history of the family, male and female. 
From the texture, workmanship, colors, designs, you might 
divine who spun, wove and dyed, who cut, stitched, button- 
holed, embroidered. From the pattern and fashion you might 
fix dates and places. It might be that from the design and 
stitching of embroidery or lace you could infer even the racial 
origin of the maker. There would be perhaps persistent motifs 
in decoration, about which you could learn nothing except that 
they “came down in the family.” Here is a long story; I can 
only hint at the boundless field for 
study and speculation. My traveling 
comrade has made it rather her busi- 
ness in every country where we have 
tarried—in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia—to pick up 
the indigenous technique and ‘style of 
lace-making. Why do they differ, so 
that at a glance the practiced eye can 
identify the peculiarities of stitch, of 
pattern? Is there something peculiar 
to atmosphere, soil, finger-skill of one 
country to make its handiwork dis- 
tinct from that of another? In Prague, 
two years ago during the great cele- 
bration of the millennium of Good 
King Wenceslas, a well-versed 
Czechoslovak friend identified women 
from particular villages by the pat- 
tern of embroidery on their bodices 
and jackets and aprons. It is more 
or less so all over Central Europe. 
How originated, what perpetuates, those patterns? I do not 
know the answer; but Dr. S. Harmstead Chubb, associate 
curator of comparative anatomy in the American Museum of 
Natural History, says in a recent issue of the journal of the 
museum: 


This conservatism in adhering to local styles defines a tribe and 
its movements, while stray pieces [he is speaking especially of 
pottery] from other localities indicate trade relationships. .. . 
Temples and pyramids may be arranged in chronological series 
by the potsherds found in the adjacent debris. 


You do not see those costumes now so much as formerly. 
Just now in Montenegro I was told that they cannot afford 
to wear or even to make them any more. Mostly they appear 
only on Sundays and festal occasions. But in every house 
they are there, many of them handed down from a long past; 
treasured as heir-looms. 


N Ragusa of Dalmatia (Jugoslavia now) I picked up a bit 
of local patchwork, about two feet square, made evidently 
from scraps of women’s dresses. The fragments must be very 
old; these people do not sacrifice their ancient needlepoint for 
patchwork while stitches hold. Not until afterward did I 
notice the row of lozenges each bearing a cross, such as the 
Crusaders wore upon their shields. This might mean any- 
thing or nothing—crosses are common enough in decoration all 
over the world. Had I got this anywhere else these would 
have suggested no story. But it was at Zara, only a little fur- 
ther up the Dalmatian Coast, that the Fourth Crusade was 
hung up for a year or more, while under its bargain with the 
Venetians, it pillaged and looted for the wherewithal to con- 
tinue its pious raid into the East. The Crusaders were all 
over the place. And here is one of their crosses, in the ancient 
local embroidery. There were in the collection from which I 
selected this one, the Turkish (Continued on page 63) 
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HE Soviet Union 
is going on with 
its gigantic ex- 
periment, and one 
can hardly expect 
to find anything 
strikingly new in the multitude of 
books on Russia that continue to 
flood the market. The scale of 
the experiment, and the dimen- 
sions of the laboratory in which 
it is taking place, command watch- 
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Seeing Russia 


VOLGA FALLS TO THE CASPIAN SEA, by Boris Pilnyak. 
Translated by Charles Malamuth. Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 353 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIDDEN SPRINGS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 
by Katerina Breshkovskaia, Edited by Lincoln Hutchinson.. 
Stanford University Press. 369 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

100 RED DAYS, by Edgar Sisson. Yale University Press. 502 
Pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
UNDERWORLD AND SOVIET, by Vladimir Orloff. Dial 
Press. 274 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
SEEING RED, by Eve Garrette Grady. Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam, 307 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE RED FOG LIFTS, by Albert Muldavin. Appleton. 311 

bp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE SOVIETS CONQUER WHEAT, by Anna Louise Strong. 
Henry Holt. 288 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

RED VILLAGES, by Y. A. Yakovlev. International. 128 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


out of tune she was with the 
changed conditions is incidentally 
illustrated by Mr. Sisson in his 


piously myopic account of the 
early Bolshevik régime. This 
babe in the woods, who was 


handed a gold brick in the shape 
of “documents” and who is still 
simple enough to reprint them in 
his book, unwittingly blurts out 
many a secret from Wilson- 
Creel’s propaganda bag. We now 


ful waiting and suspended judge- 
ment on our part, rather than im- 
patient conclusions. Recent books 
on the subject, when written by 
competent observers, resemble 
bulletins issued about a woman in travail and the phases she is 
going through before the climatic delivery. As to the books of 
a subjective, impressionistic hue, their interest lies more often 
than not in the variety of personal attitudes they display, rather 
than in what they may contribute to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It must be said that contemporary Russian fiction is best 
suited for conveying to us the spirit in which the breakdown 
of the old and the birth of the new affect life in the USSR. 

Pilnyak’s novel, for example, is abundantly suggestive of both 
the destructive and constructive sides of the Russian experi- 
ment. As usual, Pilnyak’s style suits the subject matter. As 
complex as an intricate rug pattern, labored at times, monot- 
onous in deliberate and emphatic repetition and refrain, naive 
and precious in turn, alternatingly swift and lagging, the 
structure and diction as well as the material reflect present day 
Russia. We are shown a country in transition. The efforts 
of the new order at the annihilation of the old are epitomized 
in the engineering task of reverting the flow of the ancient 
Volga and its tributaries. The new order generates new men 
and women, with a new psychology and an untraditional code 
of morals. Obviously sympathetic toward the new, Pilnyak is 
sensitive to the drama of the passing generation, whose cher- 
ished institutions and sentiments are ruthlessly swept away by 
the reverted current of life. What his novel tells, and the way 
this is told, tend to bring to the reader the rare gift of under- 
standing the many-sidedness of the Russian ordeal. 


Molotov. International. 
Survey Graphic. 


Henry Chamberlin. 


HE old passing Russia finds noble and pathetic expression 

in the memoirs of Katerina Breshkovskaia. The eighty- 
eight-year-old heroic woman surveys her long life, and makes 
clear to us the tragedy of the Russian intelligentsia. “These 
forerunners and champions of the Revclution were imbued 
with enthusiasm and unreserved altruism on the eve of the 
great event, but found themselves peeved and disenchanted 
the morning after. The Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- 
tion proved generations behind her grandchildren. How much 


THE SUCCESS OF THE pee PLAN, by V. M 
bP. 


THE SOVIET PLANNED ECONOMIC ORDER, by William 
World Peace 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


need not doubt any longer that 
the Grandmother was given 4 
considerable sum of American 
money for the organization of 
anti-Bolshevik sentiment: Mr. 
Sisson confirms the fact, though he unctiously disapproves of it. 
Mr. Sisson, by the way, modestly claims, if not the authorship 
of the Fourteen Points, at any rate the incentive which 
prompted President Wilson to issue that bait, to be “fed” by 
Mr. Sisson both to Russia and Germany in the precise amount 
of 3,463,000 copies in Russia and one million copies in Ger- 
many. It is not sheer accident that the book of this would-be 
Sherlock Holmes contains some canards that are duplicated 
in the opus of a White Russian sleuth, the unscrupulous 


Vladimir Orloff. 


Price $1.25 postpaid of 


Foundation. 258 pp. 


N entertaining volume could be written on Americans in 
USSR. The Soviet press does occasionally print excerpts 
from American impressions of Russia, for the hilarious amuse- 
ment of their readers, overfed on serious issues. Mrs. Grady’s 
account, Seeing Red, will beyond doubt help to relieve the 
gravity of the Pyatiletka stress and strain in the Soviet Union. 
This out-of-sorts wife of an American engineer whom the 
Bolsheviks refused to reemploy, solemnly predicts that “the 
moment her book appears upon the bookstands, Bolshevik 
agents in America and England will apprise Moscow of its 
contents.” Assuredly. The grim Soviet citizens will wake up © 
one morning to read in their Pravda or Izvestia delicious tid- 
bits from Mrs. Grady’s burlesquerie, such as her alleged Rus- 
sian phrases, or the definition of Kulaks as “independent farm- 
ers who refuse to join the collective farms, and are being 
driven into exile to Siberia,” or her lacrimose descriptions of 
“gently born” men and women, or such historical statements 
as: “It was Russian mud, you recall, that defeated Napoleon,” 
or that “Russians are frightful thieves.” What a treat to their 
sense of humor the author’s admission that by the side of a 
thinly clad Soviet “pretty little creature” she “felt like a great, 
overstuffed pig,” or her final appeal to the craving of an Amer- 
ican audience “for hot cakes drowned in maple syrup, or a 
succulent, three-inch, juicy steak, with French fried potatoes!” 
Mr. Muldavin, also American, a denizen of Wall Street, 
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took with him to Russia, beside a respectable bank account, a | 
philosophical urbanity and some knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage. His observations are humorously engaging and at the 
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2s time chien ake A capitalist of clear and ON - 
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Russia is not a menace. She is a warning. She is a warning Covering Outstanding technical problems 
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mechanization of agriculture—“metal and oil, instead of the OTHERS IN PREPARATION 

human sweat hymned by the poets”—appears as inevitable in MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
the near future as the industrial revolution was more than a ; 

century ago. Yakovlev devotes much space to a comparison cee 
between the United States and the Soviet Union: 


America has a million tractors; we have only seventy thousand. 
America has hundreds of thousands of harvester-combines; we 
have fifteen hundred. America has hundreds of thousands of 
trucks; we had so few that we had to mobilize all the trucks in 


the land to help the Grain Trust unload its combines. Yet in ? 
America the greatest technical revolution in the history of man- Ss t oo ate ‘a 
ame methods of farming calls forth instead of the prosperity of 
farming, its decay! In an entire decade, with a million tractors . e - d : 
its sown area increases by a mere ten’ million acres, while its Is there time “to stem the tide of discontent, of dis- 
farmers, increasingly beggared, are urged to reduce their sowing. order and of political and economic revolution” now 
> B s ee . . —_ ° ? 
The differences are patent. In America, according to Ya- rising in many countries — and how can it be done ? 
kovlev, only one fifth of the farmers can afford tractors, and This fateful question is asked in the recent startling 
these work on the average four hundred to six hundred hours address of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
per year, while in Russia the state owned tractors average University entitled “Progress and Poverty,” 
twenty-five hundred h . The Commissar z 
hia ee eee oe ie based on the great book by Henry George. A 


not boast. He enumerates a startling list of shortcomings and 
errors in the process of collectivization, and calls for more 
ambitious plans of endless progress. Self-criticism is one of the 


folder containing this notable address, abridged and 
pointing the answer, will be sent free upon request. 


strongest points in the Bolshevik platform. Molotov, Chair- ° 
man of the Commissars, in his March report before the All- Robert Schalkenbach Foundation - 
Union Soviet Congress, does not conceal the weaknesses and 10 Murray St. New York City 


blunders of the moment. His speech, reprinted in English as 
The Success of the Five-Year Plan, is a masterly survey of 
Russia’s internal and international situation toward the spring 
of 1931, with definitive statements concerning the Dumping and 


Forced Labor myths. 
| WORLD UNITY 


HAMBERLIN’S analysis of the economic order in the The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
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and dynamic sympathy. The reader will find his study terse WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


and comprehensive, clearly outlining the history of the Five- 
Year Plan and its workings, and containing a number of val- 
uable documents connected with the Plan. 

Seeing Russia through various eyes, one comes to the in- 
evitable conclusion that despite terrific hardships and numerous We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
mistakes, the new order is forging ahead with determination SPEAKERS: es. sper elanly service. ULRORS RESEARCH 
and a certain success. The speed (Continued on page 44) cme min Api alah tah ie 
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VILLAGE 
AND 


OPEN-COUNTRY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


By 
WALTER A. TERPENNING 


Professor of Sociology 
Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HERE is a real contribution to 
Sociology, invaluable to social workers, 
organizers, educators, and students. The 
problem of rural life in America and Europe 
is viewed with penetrating insight and sym- 
pathetic understanding. Particular attention 
is given to the merits of American commu- 
nities with suggestions for their more advan- 
tageous use. Royal octavo, 475 pages, illus- 
trated—The Century Social Science Series. 


To be published early in October. 
THE CENTURY CoO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TWENTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
in the 
IMPROVEMENT OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


GRIFFENHAGEN 
& ASSOCIATES 


A group of specialists in problems of organization, finance, 
engineering, personnel and institution management. 


Available as technical aids and counselors 

to public officials and citizen groups. 
New York Chicago Hartford Washington Los Angeles 

Address—La Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago 


VIENNA UNDER SOCIALIST RULE 


Covers HOUSING, WELFARE WORK, HEALTH, EDUCATION, TAXATION, 
MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES, MANAGEMENT, with 20 photos—houses, 


sohools, baths, etc. 
Fifty cents from the 


SOCIALIST PARTY of AMERICA 
2653 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send a card for free literature 


Seventy 
Birth Control Clinics 


STANDARD HANDBOOK & DIRECTORY 


Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: of medical personnel; 71,845 
patients; fee if any; results; how to find doctors, plan clinics; laws. 
Order frem Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. For cheap ed. in paper, 
send $1.00 to the author Caroline H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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whether this celerity is due as much to the aggressive idealism 
of the vanguard as to the wonted docility of the rear. 
Berkeley, Calif. ALEXANDER Kaun 


Things That Matter in Mexico 


MEXICO, by Stuart Chase. 
of Survey Graphic. 


hs I TLACA” (We are also human) the Indians have been 

saying to us for four hundred years. To a land where 
the pre-European culture still survives on this continent went 
Stuart Chase, economist and practical dreamer. The book he 


brought back—Mexico—will be, I believe, a permanent refer- | 


ence book for students of culture, economics, customs and 
psychology of living. It is necessary to have been in Mexico to 


realize fully the truth of his descriptions and the value of his | 


findings. : 
Mr. Chase makes the background of his picture of Mexico 


of such beauty that one actually feels and sees “the waves of | 


lavendar that rise to higher and familiar mountain tops; the 
opal haze that envelops Cuernavaca—the sculptured chasms,” 
the decaying temples “decaying with such charm,” which have 
defied man’s brush and pigments. He speaks of Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl as the volcanoes “who stand hand in hand.” 
They seem truly human and one almost feels with him the 
coldness of that grasp which was so formidable to the Con- 
queror. Against this background of beauty and understanding 
Mr. Chase begins to build his Mexico. His first chapters deal 
with the terraced pyramids, greater than those of Cheops, on 


with which the collectivization ; 
of the farms is proceeding is astonishing to any one who has | 
known the stolid and stagnant Russian peasant. One wonders ; 


Macmillian. 338 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid | 


whose summit is an altar with the unexplained date 1502. | 


One begins to wonder at the Mayan culture, the greatest ever 
developed in the Western Hemisphere, which was followed 


Diego Rivera 19 2/ 


A drawing by Diego Rivera for Mexico: A study of two Americas, 
by Stuart Chase 
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by that of the invading Toltecs. Then came another invader, 
the Aztec, exponent of “experimental democracy.” The Aztecs 
excelled in the minor arts—weaving, metal work and so on. 
Their “knowledge of medicinal herbs was profound; they 
honored women and loved flowers.” What higher form of 
civilization have we to offer? It is of interest to note how 
similar are the customs of the Aztec to those of the descend- 
ants of the Conquerors of the Southwest. Many of them are 
even now practicing these same arts, with perhaps improved 
implements, but not so skilled in workmanship. ‘Tenaciously 
the Indians have held to their crafts with the wheels now 
revolving rather laboriously in an effort to regain the skill 
which was productive of such beauty. “Hold to your handi- 
craft and the psychology of your crafts, watch them jealously 
in the face of ignorant tourists and exporters. When they 
debase the work of your hand they debase you.” This, Mr. 
Chase’s advice, should be considered not only by Mexico, but 
by all peoples whose art is a living symbol of their spirit. 

It is well for all Americans to read this book; to feel 
its charm, realize its value; to imbibe its beauty and then, 
like the Indian, we might say of ourselves, after all, Ni tlaca, 
“we are\also human”! ADELINA OTERO 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


She Would Be Heard 


MY FIGHT FOR BIRTH CONTROL, by Margaret Sanger. 
& Rinehart. 365 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


T was in 1912, less than twenty years ago, that Margaret 
Sanger decided that “my work as a nurse and my activities 
in social service were entirely palliative and consequently futile 
and useless to relieve the misery I saw all about me.” That 
misery was the crowding and poverty of New York’s lower 
East Side, where day after day she cared for women as they 
brought into the world babies for whose upbringing they had 
neither money nor strength. Her patients asked her how to 
keep from having babies, and she did not know what to tell 
them. That spring one of these mothers died, having risked 
her life—and lost it—to avoid a fourth child whom she could 
mot afford. When Mrs. Sanger heard of her death she walked 
the streets all night, carrying her nursing bag. By morning she 
had decided that she would never take another case. Her job 
would be not to care for these women, but to make it possible 
tor them to prevent the disaster of unwanted children. 
This book is the story of the movement that has grown out 
et that resolve instigated and propelled in great part by a small 
“quiet woman who had resolved that she would be heard. 
During those years Margaret Sanger studied in the great 
libraries and the clinics of Europe and made friends with men 
like Havelock Ellis, whose names were known the world over. 
She learned, by doing it, public speaking and writing and ad- 
dressed literally millions of people. Her correspondence each 
year counted letters by the tens of thousands. Her work car- 
ried her around the world, and it brought her also, as de- 
fendant, into New York’s police courts and prisons. Her 
very name became a symbol of freedom to the people she 
struggled to aid, of obscenity to her opponents. The appendix 
to this book lists as of this year more than fifty clinics in the 
United States where contraceptive advice is given within the 
laws of the states, and quotes the endorsement of birth control 
/in the recent report of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and the recommendations of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. What was considered unspeakable or 
even unthinkable when Margaret Sanger started out twenty 
| years ago has become an accepted topic of religious and social 
fee eeions a recognized branch of medical service. 


Farrar 


It is both interesting and impressive to have here set down in 
‘logical sequence the story of events which so often have been 
| Barbled by hearsay or hasty journalism. Even more interesting, 
however, are the early chapters in which Mrs. Sanger sketches 
the stories that the newspapers have not told. Sixth of the 
eleven children of a stone-cutter in Corning, N. Y., the young 
Margaret had pondered as long as she could remember the 
difference between the families on the hill, with pretty mothers 
and few, happy, self-confident children, and the factory fam- 
‘ilies on the flats where children were a burden and parents 
cross and old before their time. (Continued on page 46) 


CITY BOSSES 
in the 
UNITED STATES 


by 
Harold A. Zink 


A Study of Twenty Municipal 
Bosses 


Are all the bosses of the big cities Irish? Have all 
of them accumulated fortunes? Are they all cor- 
rupt? How have they managed to secure and 
maintain their overlordship? Is there a typical boss? 
These are some of the questions Professor Zink 
answers about the following twenty city bosses. 


“Czar” Martin Lomasney 
“Honest John” Kelly 
“Commissioner” Charles F. 
Murphey 

“Judge” George W. Olvany 
“King” James McManes 
“Duke” Edwin H. Vare 
Christopher Lyman Magee 
Roger C. Sullivan “Colonel” Edward Butler 
Martin Behrman Abraham Ruef 

“The Mystery Man of Chicago” Fred Lundin 

“The Genial Doctor” Albert A. Ames 


“Big Tim” Sullivan ; 
“Honorable” William Tweed 
Richard Croker 

“Old Man” Hugh Mc- 

Laughlin 

“Judge” Israel W. Durham 
“Senator” William Flinn 
“Old Boy” George B. Cox 


The story is replete with human interest; it also 
illuminates many aspects of city government in 
the United States. And it can hardly fail to in- 
terest the politician, the scientific student of 
politics, and that growing body of individuals 
concerned with public affairs. 


Order from your bookseller or the publisher 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


] Durham, North Carolina ] 
] Gentlemen: I send herewith $4.00 for which send me, postage ] 
| paid, a copy of Zink’s CITY BOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. ] 
| Nicene ie hice ne ee tale ARCO IN cits scar cid Ul oo We a encase wae | 
l 
| A Ady 88:ihce co CO a aT ORR ee teat uch Siren Hee me. es laicwaaanenene eoaeuer Geer « > 
l 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 
FROM CHAPEL HILL 


Julia Collier Harris (Editor) 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: EDITOR AND ESSAYIST. 
Miscellaneous literary, political, and social writings. The general 
reading public is acquainted only with Uncle Remus—this volume 
presents the creator of Uncle Remus in a new light: that of a 
truthful, sympathetic interpreter of his section’s problems and 
aspirations. October 30. $4.00 


George S. Mitchell 


TEXTILE UNIONISM AND THE SOUTH. From the point 
of view of the general public welfare, what has been the contribu- 
tion of textile unions to the South? Are textile unions socially 
desirable or not? ‘To give intelligent answers to these questions 
it is necessary to know the history of the union movement, and 
the effect which unions have had or may have in the way of edu- 
cating workers, managers, owners, and raising the general stand- 
ard of living. September 4. $1.00 


William W. Way, Jr. 


THE CLINCHFIELD RAILROAD. An economic history of 
the attempts to establish railway transportation across the rugged 
mountains between the Ohio Valley and the Southeastern Pied- 
mont, and an account of the building of the Clinchfield Railroad, 
which passes through a country rich in natural resources, cuts 
athwart the Appalachian Mountains, crosses seven important 
divides, passes through some of the most rugged and picturesque 
country east of the Mississippi, has fifty-five tunnels and almost 
five miles of bridges. Fully illustrated. August 21. $5.00 


Francis B. Simkins and R. H. Woody 


SOUTH CAROLINA DURING RECONSTRUCTION. Be- 
lieving that South Carolina has been affected by Reconstruction 
more than by any other single phase of her history, the authors 
have set as their purpose not only the telling of the political story 
but also the re-creating of “the life of a people during a short 
span of years.” The book therefore contains such illuminating 
chapters as those dealing with the problems of agriculture and 
free labor, commerce, transportation, the church and religious life, 
progress in education, and the darker and brighter phases of 
social life. November 27. $8.00 


Theodore Sizer and Others 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
The Mary Tuttle Bourdon Lectures given at Mount Holyoke 
College, 1930-31. Contents: The Development of American Art, 
by Theodore Sizer; Some Reflections on the American Revolution, 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin; Are We Better than Our Ancestors, 
by Dixon Ryan Fox; Thoreau and the Machine Age, by Henry 
Seidel Canby. October 16. $1.50 


Paul W. Ward 


INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS. A study of the possibilities 
of developing and enlisting more social intelligence in affairs of 
national and international importance. October 15. $1.50 


Duane McCracken 


STRIKE INJUNCTIONS IN THE NEW SOUTH. Case 
studies of the effects of injunctions in North Carolina, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, and Danville, Virginia. October 16. $3.00 


A complete descriptive list of new and recent titles will 
be sent on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL 


(Continued from page 45) Margaret Sanger’s own mother 
died of tuberculosis at forty-eight. Through all the minor and 
serious illnesses of the family, typhoid, pneumonia, erysipelas, 
mumps, measles and the like, and at the birth of each of the 
eleven babies the father gave the only doctoring they ever had. 

When her schooling was over Margaret decided to be a 
nurse, and it was as a-nurse that she met and married a young 
architect, William Sanger. Before her first baby was born, 
she herself was found to have tuberculosis. The doctors were 
discouraging, but she resolved she would not die. A six years’ 
struggle brought her back to a health which never has been 
too certain, but still, by her determination, has enabled her to 
withstand work and experience which would have broken many 
a stronger woman. There were two more babies in the remote 
days when Margaret Sanger was a shy young suburban wife 
who read papers on Browning at the literary club and found 
adventure in a day’s shopping trip to the city. Then a chapter 
closed; she turned away from a purely domestic life, went back 
to nursing and on to the role for which she is known. Fiction 
could not imagine a bolder plot than that story of fact that 
Mrs. Sanger tells in this straightforward and reticent book 
—the story of a young mother without money or influential 
friends or physical endurance or even, at the start, the requisite 
educational background, who set out to do the impossible and 
did it. Mary Ross 


England’s Experience 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN, by Mary B. 
Gilson. Industrial Relations Counselors, Ine. 560 pp. Price $5.00 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS book by Mary Gilson ought to be on the desk of 

every executive of a social agency, every director of a 

community chest, every chairman of a committee to deal with 
unemployment, every legislator and every governor and in 
every executive office in Washington. And it ought to be read 
by ordinary citizens like you and me. For here, in the midst 
of our unemployment disaster, and at a time when unemploy- 
ment insurance is being extolled as a blessing or denounced as 
a curse, is a clear straightforward analysis of Great Britain’s 
experience in that field—twenty-eight years of it altogether, 
during eleven years of which it has been on a scale that brought 
practically the whole of the nation’s industrial workers within 
its provisions. No other country has had anything like the 
same variety of experience with this device and therefore no 
other country has so much to tell the rest of the world as to 
its real importance and significance. 

The most important part of the story as told by Miss 
Gilson deals with the period since 1920, the year in which for 
various reasons Great Britain chose to extend the coverage of 
her unemployment insurance scheme from the four million 
workers then under its provisions to a number in excess of 
eleven millions—and this on the eve of the most disastrous 
period of unemployment the nation had ever experienced. With 
reserves that were inadequate for such an enlarged area of 
operation and with many persons who began to receive bene- 
fits remaining unemployed for indefinite periods the fund has 
become, as Miss Gilson puts it, “hopelessly insolvent,” and 
has been able to continue the payment of benefits only through 
borrowings from the treasury. 

It is this period that Miss Gilson has subjected to careful 
statistical analysis. She shows how two practices arose under 
the fund: the one, unemployment insurance, because the 
workers receiving benefits had had an employment experience 
that resulted in the payment of contributions to the fund 
commensurate with benefits received, and the other, straight 
relief, because the beneficiaries had been unemployed so long 
that such contributions had not been made. By an act of 
Parliament in 1930 the two have been separated and the un- 
employment insurance fund is no longer to be responsible for 
the uninsurable risks. 

It is impossible to do justice to the book in this brief review. 
The whole subject blazes with questions. Is it a “dole”? No, 
unemployment insurance is not but poor relief is. Does it 
undermine the stamina of the workers? There is some evi- 
dence of it, to a limited degree, but the major contributor to 
that end is unemployment itself. ‘ 

Miss Gilson quotes Edwin Cannan as saying that “no one ex- 
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cept a few lunatics” suppose that workers prefer unemployment 
benefits to a job. Does it decrease mobility? Yes, under some 
circumstances but probably does more to promote it. 

Perhaps the most profound impression that one gets from 
this book is that however great the difficulties, Great Britain 
is laying the basis for an understanding, intelligent approach 
to the problem of dealing with the unemployed. Because of her 
employment exchanges and her insurance she knows what her 
problem is—how many are unemployed, in what industries, 
in what localities. She knows what industries are declining 
and which are expanding. And despite blunders she is raising 
a fund for the unemployed, not by appeals to philanthropy, or 
by the medium of voluntary effort, but logically, consistently, 
' fairly and democratically by spreading the burden over the 
whole population. 

If you want to know just what Great Britain’s unemploy- 
ment insurance experience has been, here is the story—told 
fully, clearly and without bias or heat. Joun A. Fircu 
New York School. of Social Work 


THE GREATEST SOCIAL WORKER OF ALL 


(Continued from page 36) 


services has met with only shadow resistance. "This has not 
been so true in the rural areas. Agricultural county and town- 
ship governments have not kept pace with the growth of knowl- 
edge or the needs flowing out of changing conditions in the serv- 
ices of health, recreation and education because the quantity of 
local taxable wealth was so small. Today two serious problems 
face those who believe their governments should be the great ad- 
ministrator of social welfare. One is to hold the services gained 
through the years in the face of our shrunken wealth, or what 
appears as a shrinking of wealth; the other is to reorganize our 
ideas of taxation so that we may go forward and at the same 
time supply from the wealthier centers of taxable funds money 
for common service in the rural regions. 
Many people interested in those portions of social welfare 
generally comprehended under the term social work, have be- 
lieved that private philanthropy almost invariably initiates a 
new social service, experiments with it on a broad scale, and if it 
_ proves successful eventually secures its incorporation into gov- 

ernment. ‘This assumption probably grows out of a desire to 
_ prove logical our thoroughly illogical American habit of carry- 
ing on the same activity under the auspices of both private 
_ philanthropy and of government. The belief runs that govern- 
ment is too inflexible to experiment, that private philanthropy 
is very plastic in its habits, and that private philanthropy is 
bigger and more important in this field of welfare. As a mat- 
ter of fact there is not sufficient evidence to bear out any of 
these contentions. 

After the very early stages of the development on an extremely 
small scale of education in this country by private resources, 
the government took hold of education. Note that it did not 
take over a finished product from experimenters. It took hold 
of education, and the enormous advance that has been made 
in the last century in that field has been made almost entirely 
under the auspices of government with probably an overwhelm- 
ing portion of the experimentation carried on under govern- 
mental control. It is true that miniature demonstrations of 
the value of night classes and of the use of schoolhouses as 
community centers, under private auspices, preceded the adop- 
tion of these particular ideas by governmental education. It is 
also true that a good share of the vociferation coming out of 
the progressive education experimentation of our day arises 
from the ranks of the privately supported groups rather than 
from the progressive education in the public schools. But these 
and similiar demonstrations are swallowed up in the enormous 
development which has metamorphosed the little red school- 
house of another day into the giant, complicated common school 
system that we know. 


qe role played by private philanthropy in the field of pub- 
lic health when placed alongside the role played by govern- 
(Continued on page 48) 


ment is comparatively insignificant. 
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New MACMILLAN Books 


MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 
ON TRIAL 


By C. DELISLE BURNS 
“He provides us, with singular charm and _ persuasiveness, 
with an announcement of practical salvation, into which all 
men of good-will can enter. . . . This is an extraordinarily 


competent exposition of political modernism, full of good 
things. .. .”"——-GEORGE E. G. CATLIN, in The Nation $2.50 


MEXICO 


STUART CHASE’S New Book 
In collaboration with Marian Tyler 


“The basic philosophy which Chase has for some time been 
developing . . . finds its completest fruition in this latest 
essay. He has made a unique and valuable contribution to 
current enlightenment.”——ERNEST GRUENING in the Satur- 
day Review $3.00 


THE PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS and 
AARON DIRECTOR 


This winter unemployment will present to municipal authori- 
ties the largest problem and severest test of civic organization 
faced by America since 1917. This authoritative book should 
be read before any program is adopted. $3.50 


RECENT TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN HOUSING 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


This book is filled with startling statistics, comparisons, and 
statements which should shake us out of our lethargy about 
housing conditions in this country. $2.50 


The 
Making of Adult Minds 


in a Metropolitan Area 
By FRANK W. LORIMER 


A social study of wide scope which examines adult education 
needs and demands in a large urban area. Sponsored by the 
American Association for Adult Education. $2.00 


- New $1 Editions 
A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 


FEAR 
By JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
By STUART CHASE and F, J. SCHLINK 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK 
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McGraw-hill— 


brings to your attention a 
new book presenting in 
one volume the most sig- 
nificant studies yet made 
of the family situation— 


THE FAMILY 


Source Materials for the Study 
of Family and Personality 


By EDWARD BYRON REUTER 


Professor of Sociology, University of lowa 


and JESSIE RIDGWAY RUNNER 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Soctology 
615 pages, 6x9, $4.00 


This book presents more than one hundred selections 
from the writings of leading investigators and special- 
ists, covering a large percentage of the significant work 
that has been done in this field. It considers the adap- 
tation of the family form to conditions in other times 
and places, the development of personality within the 
family group, and the adjustment of the family and 
its members to modern environment. 


Since its publication, this book has attracted wide 
attention and is now being used as a class text at 
such institutions as the University of Virginia, Cornell 
University, New York University, University of 
Southern California, University of Pittsburgh and 
Columbia University. 


The comment of reviewers has been equally gratify- 
ing. Professor E. A. Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin recently wrote, ‘““Nothing so good has ever been 
brought out in this field before as the authors have 
got together the freshest, wisest and wittiest papers 
and excerpts that bear on the modern family. The 
emphasis on personality as affecting and effected by the 
family adds greatly to the class room value of the 
book.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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(Continued from page 47) To be sure local bodies and 
national societies have given a powerful first impetus to certain 
special activities, such as the fights on tuberculosis and infant 
mortality. But these are incidental to the great sweep and 
scope of the public-health movement that has swept America 
under official leadership during the last fifty years. It is also 
true that private funds have contributed some really remark- 
able demonstrations setting a pace for government to follow 
later, such as the attack on hookworm, the suppression of 
yellow fever and the limited number of general health demon- 
strations made in rural regions. Yet again these are over- 
shadowed by the initiative and drive of the great body of the 


people as represented by their government in the public health - 


movement. 

Many of us are accustomed to think that family relief work 
has been traditionally in the hands of private societies in 
America. Perhaps that impression grew up because a few of 
the eastern cities years ago abandoned their outdoor relief 
work, turning it over to private agencies. A great deal of ad- 
vertising accompanied that feat, creating a general impression 
that the abandonment took place in many more cities than 
actually was the case. This belief that government carries on 
a small part of the relief work and private initiative a large 
part has been due also to the fact that the private agencies, 
being ‘compelled to raise their own funds, necessarily impress 
themselves on the public mind by their fund-raising methods; 
while governmental agencies, not laboring under any such 
necessity, carry on quietly and without advertising. As a mat- 
ter of fact, not far from three fourths of all relief work done 
in the United States is and for some time has been done under 
the auspices of government, townships and counties in partic- 
‘ular. In some cases, even great municipalities have leaned 
upon the taxpayers as a source of revenue for relief purposes, 
and upon the machinery of government for administration. 
Study colonial America and you will find for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years almost no organized private relief work. 
You will see a government dominated by Elizabethan tradi- 
tions of cautious and jealous relief-giving. Study the last 
twenty years and you will find a generous flow of public relief 
funds administered by government. Look into the future and 
you will find great difficulty in discerning any other answer to 
the relief problem than through government. 

In short as we study our social needs and the existing ma- 
chinery for meeting them, and try to foresee the machinery of 
the future, one fact stands out. The commonwealth repre- 
sented by federal, state, county and municipal governments has 
been, is and undoubtedly will be the great social worker of 
America. All others are dwarfed. They are insignificant and 
pigmy. Our great job as citizens is to make this government 
efficient. It is a difficult job and a painful one, but a possible 
and an inspiring undertaking. 


WHEN CITIZENS UNITE 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the City Charter Committee? No. It was decided that 
no employe should be discharged because of his politics, that 
all present office-holders be given a chance to make good under 
the city manager. ‘The announcement was made that thereafter 
all vacancies would be filled not by political appointment but 
by competitive civil-service examination, and that any employe 
of the city thereafter taking an active part in a political cam- 
paign would be discharged. 

The old-time machine politicans were delighted at what they 
considered our colossal mistake. The good citizens who for 
years had criticized the Old Gang employes disapproved most 
heartily our failure to clean out the “Augean Stables.” The 
City Charter Committee, on the other hand, felt that to do 
this would be merely a step toward building a new political 
machine. We refused to enlist a new army of jobholders, the 
backbone of a new political machine. But we demobilized the 
army of the old machine by enforcing the civil-service laws and 
forbidding participation in political activities to all employes. 
Thus we destroyed a large part of the power of the old organi- 
zation. By depriving the City Charter Committee of the power 
please mention THE SURVEY) 


of patronage, we prevented the growth of a new machine as 
a result of the victory. 

At the next election in 1927, five of the six Charter council- 
men were renominated in addition to three new men and one 
woman. The results were even better than in the preceding 
election. Six Charter councilmen were elected while the Repub- 
lican organization elected two instead of three. The citizens 
of Cincinnati, men and women, had been kept united and a 
complete ward and precinct organization of voters had been 
built up. This sounds much more formidable than it actually 
was. Individual citizens in the various precincts had simply 
been persuaded to study the record of the candidates and to 
talk to their neighbors about them. 


HE election of 1928 offered the first opportunity to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the statement made by the Republican 
organization leaders that nonpartisanship in city affairs would 
seriously damage the strength of the local Republican Party 
in national elections. Although Cincinnati has always been 
known as a wet town and the wet-and-dry issue was very 
prominent in the election of 1928, Herbert Hoover received 
the largest vote ever given in Cincinnati to a Republican candi- 
date for president. 

Another year passed. In 1929 the City Charter Committee 
faced a grave problem. The councilmen had been drafted into 
service and though willing to serve two terms were unwilling 
to serve longer. A ticket of nine men was nominated, six 
of whom had never before run for office and one of whom 
had been defeated for council in 1927.. The Republican organi- 
zation nominated nine men, eight of whom had formerly held 
public office and all of whom were known as good vote-getters. 
A hard campaign, fought on the same lines as the preceding 
campaign, had the same result, the election of six Charter men 
and three organization Republicans. The new council selected 
Russell Wilson as mayor, a worthy successor to Mayor Season- 
good. 

The first real test of the permanency of the reform in Cin- 
einnati had been the ability to carry on the work successfully 
after 1929 with practically an entirely new council. In 1930 
the city government successfully encountered its second great 
testability to carry on the work with a different city manager, 
for in the spring of that year Colonel Sherrill, who had wrought 
-such marvels in administrative service resulting in his endorse- 
ment by all political parties, resigned as city manager to accept 
| the position of vice-president of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
‘Company. The new council, which had taken office on January 
t, was faced with the tremendous problem of selecting his 
| successor. Candidates from all over the United States were 
‘interviewed, records examined and skilled executives in adminis- 
|tration consulted. Another triumph for citizen organization. 
| Clarence A. Dykstra, whose experience and training combined 
the academic with the practical, was persuaded to give up 
this two positions of director of personnel and efficiency of the 
ij a Angeles department of water and power and professor 


of government at the University of California to come to Cin- 
cinnati as city manager. Dr. Dykstra has been city manager 
since June 11, 1930 and in his conduct of affairs has endeared 
}himself to Cincinnatians and proved himself a worthy successor 
¢of Colonel Sherrill. 


ESTED in three elections, the City Charter Committee can 
rightly claim that its method of organization has beyond 
(question demonstrated its efficiency and is worthy of being used 
as a model for other cities. We have definitely shown that the 
lpublic is interested in politics, a sine qua non of good govern- 
ment. We have shown that men and women will work for 
ithe cause of good government without requiring the loaves and 
\fishes of political patronage. We have shown that volunteer 
workers in ward and precinct are much more effective than 
paid professional workers. We have maintained women’s and 
men’s organizations which work before election and after elec- 
tion. The women’s organization has already been described. 
|The men’s organization furnishes the witnesses and challengers 
at the polls on duty from 5:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. ‘They 
do, most of the speaking and arrange the various election rallies. 
hey raise the money necessary (Continued on page 50) 
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the costs of being sick. . ; 


are here scrutinized; the ways of meeting them— 
charity, sliding-scale charges, taxation, insurance 
—evaluated; and a plea made for further experi- 
mentation with sickness insurance as the most 
likely solution. 


Paying Your 
Sickness Bills 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS $2.50 


housing problems... . . 


a concrete and concise handbook on problems of 
financing, planning, finishing, furnishing. There 
are contributions from practically all leading 
housing specialists in the country. Issued under 
the auspices of Better Homes in America, Inc. 
More than 800 pages, 54 illustrations. 


The 


Better Homes 
Manual 


Edited by BLANCHE HALBERT $3.00 


citizens in the making .. . 


in eight great states—France, Germany, England, 
Italy, Soviet Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, and the United States—have been observed 
and are here reviewed and compared. 


The Making 


of Citizens 


By C. E. MERRIAM $3.00 


ou may have =k 2 


our complete catalogue for 1931-32 for the 


asking. 2. . 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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MarriAGE 


ITS . PHYSIOLOGY AND) TECHNIQUE 


By 
Th. H. Van de Velde 


Formerly Director of the Gyne- 
cological Clinic of Haarlem 


Translated by Stella Browne 
Introd. by J. Johnston Abraham 
With Eight Plates in Color 
352 pp. a $7.50 


A sober, scientific, and complete book 
on the sexual relationship, in which will 
be found all the data bearing upon its 
physiology and technique. Written by 
one of the foremost gynecologists in 
the world, it should be in the library of 
every well informed social worker. 


Partial Table of Contents 


PART I—Introduction and General Physiology of 
Sex. Glimpses into the General Human Physiology 
of Sex. First Intermezzo of Twenty Aphorisms. 


PART II—Specific Anatomy and Physiology of 
Sex. Notes on the Sexual Physiology of the Adult 
Woman. The Sexual Physiology of the Adult 
Woman and the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Male Sexual Organs. 


PART III—Sexual Intercourse—Its Physiology 
and Technique. Sexual Union, Intercourse or 
Communion. Definitions, Prelude and Love Play. 
Sexual Communion, Physiology and Technique. 
Further Manifestations during Coitus; The Epi- 
logue. Third Intermezzo of Twenty Aphorisms. 
Table of Attitudes. 


PART IV—Hygiene of Ideal Marriage, Intro- 
duction, Definition, Limitation and Arrangement 
of Material. Bodily Hygiene. Psychic, Emotional 
and Mental Hygiene. 


; The sale of this book, because 
of its scientific character, is positively restricted to 
physicians, social workers, lawyers, ministers, and 
educators. Please state qualifications in ordering. 


Order from your bookseller or 


COVICI, FRIEDE, PUBLISHERS 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my order for............ cop....of 
IDEAL MARRIAGE by TH.H.VAN DE VELDE, 
ac Lites the copy. [J]! enclose cheque. [] Send 


Name 


(Continued from page 49) 
permanent organization. : 
Altogether the results have been astounding. In 1923 four 
downtown wards were the real controlling force in local poli-_ 
tics; the vote in the outlying residential wards was practically i 
negligible. Since the party emblem has been abolished and | 
jobs are no longer distributed on the basis of work at the 
polls, the number of votes in the residence section has increased | 
enormously and the vote in the old machine wards has fallen 
off. In 1929 the vote in Cincinnati was 135,000 against 123,000 
in Cleveland, a city nearly twice as large. People vote in Cin- | 
cinnati because they are interested in their city government. 

Cincinnati has obtained material benefits. It has obtained 
clean and efficient government. Its streets are sanitary and in ~ 
good repair. More new streets and boulevards have been built | 
in the last six years than in the preceding fifteen years. All 
this has been done in the face of a constantly decreasing tax- 
rate, and a reduction in net bonded indebtedness during the siy 
years of city-manager government of $1,500,000. 

Greater however than the material accomplishiments is the 
new spirit that has infused itself through the whole coinmu- 
nity. Our young men now feel that they can take part in 
politics without compromising their inherent sense of real values. 
Gang politics ho longer dull the idealism of the young men, 
for to obtain political preferment in Cincinnati it is not necessary — 
to ally oneself with the political gang, to close one’s eyes to 
the combination of vice and politics. 

Too long have we in our American cities evaded our re- 
sponsibility by artificially separating politics and social service. 
In their fundamental basis politics and social service are iden- 
tical. Both are efforts to adjust social relations. In all other 
countries politics covers many phases of the work that in 
America is conducted separately as social service. We have 
drawn the fallacious division of secular and sacred between 
these two activities. ; 

Real interest on the part of the citizens in politics must and 
will break down the division. In the past, political reform in 
municipal politics has been ephemeral, because it was usually — 
based upon an appeal to the pocketbook and not to the heart 
and mind. If the fruit of efficient government is to be merely 
a reduction in the cost of government, men of ability will con- 
tinue to be unwilling to pay the price. Such men can make 
much more money by concentrating on their own affairs and 
leaving politics to professional politicians. When the motivat- 
ing appeal is shifted from economy to human service however, 
men and women who never would have responded to the battle- 
cry of economy will answer the call and serve without com: 
pensation, even at great sacrifice of time and energy." 

Cincinnati affords an object lesson. Cincinnati has proved 
that the way to improve municipal administration is to im- 
prove the method of citizen organization. Voters desire good 
government. Elected officials wish to give the sort of govern- 
ment their constituents desire. In the absence of an efficient 
citizen organization, elected officials represent not the voters 
but the professional political workers. The City Charter Com- 
mittee has shown that the choice of the people is a higher type 
of elected official than is the choice of the machine and there- 
fore if high-class officials are to be elected it is essential that 
an organization be perfected to permit the citizens to parti- 
cipate in political activities. The City Charter Committee has 
given to Cincinnati councilmen, mayors and city managers such 
as would have been thought to be impossible but five years ago. 
Although credit is due to these officials for the accomplishments 
ot government, the selection and election of these officials has 
been due solely to the fact that in Cincinnati there has been 
developed a new type of citizen organization for political pur- 
poses. 


for the campaigns and the 


CITY GOVERNMENT GROWS UP 


(Continued from page 11) 


League is still engaged in political reform ‘but its members 
also study administration. he problems which confronted its — 


founders continue to appear as topics on the League’s pro- 


grams. But the majority of (Continued on page 52) 
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If You Would Keep Abreast of Developments in Municipal Administration 
READ — 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
(Published since 1919) 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal de- 
voted to the conduct of local government, is the official 
journal of The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Recent articles include: 


“Standards for Juvenile Court and Probation Work” 
“Training Municipal Officials in England” 

“Motion Pictures as a Public Reporting Medium” 
“Press Relations in City Management” 

“A City Manager’s Contact with the Public” 
“Training for the City Manager Profession” 


“Unemployment Plans” 
“Personnel Policies and Procedure” 


Regular features are a symposium on how a particular 
administrative problem is being handled in various cities, 
notes and events in the field, a signed editoral, and in- 
teresting letters. The January 1932 issue will contain, in 
addition to the regular features, twenty articles by leading 
authorities covering the significant events and developments 
in municipal administration in 1931. 


Subscription, $4 a year; libraries, $3.20 


The 1932 CITY MANAGER YEAR BOOK 
Available January 15, 1932 


This 250-page book on municipal administration, to be 
published as an attractive, cloth-bound edition, will contain 
the proceedings of the 1931 conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association, an up-to-date council-manager 
directory, and an article on council-manager developments 
in 1931. 


The conference proceedings include addresses by such 
leading authorities as: John B. Blandford, Jr., Louis 
Brownlow, Luther Gulick, A. R. Hatton, Samuel C. 
May, Charles E. Merriam, Thomas H. Reed, and Lent 
D. Upson; papers by leading city managers and others 
presented at the sessions on: (a) Reducing Expenditures 
to Meet Income, (b) Unemployment and the City’s Effort 
to Help, (c) Trends in Relief and Public Welfare, (d) 
City Manager Policies, (e) Training for City Manager- 
ship, (f) City Management Technique; and fifty short 
talks by as many city managers on the subject, “My 
Most Important Problem and How I Am Solving It.” 


Price each, cloth-bound, $2 postpaid 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for a year and the 1932 CITY MANAGER YEAR BOOK, $5 | 


Send orders to: The International City Managers’ Association, 923 East 60th St., Chicago, Illinois 


For Discriminating Readers 


DIVORCE 


A Social Interpretation 


By J.,P. Lichtenberger. A recognized authority 
reviews marriage and divorce problems from 
earliest times, with special emphasis on the pres- 
ent day. 459 pages. $4.00 


THE UNITED STATES 
and DISARMAMENT 


By Benjamin H. Williams. The one book that 
considers the questions scheduled to arise at the 
World Conference in 1932. Timely and highly 
readable. $3.50 


OURSELVES 
AND THE WORLD 


By F. E. Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. A spirited 
and lively book about the making of a citizen. 
For younger readers. II Justrated. $3.00 


BIOLOGY 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Edited by Edward M. East. 12 leading sci- 
entists survey the outposts of biological knowl- 
edge today. $3.50 


A Division of 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 


w hiTTLESEY 
HOUSE 


Just Published ! 


SocIAL WorK ADMINISTRATION 
By Elwood Street 


A comprehensive and practical discussion, by a noted 
authority, of the principles and practices underlying 
successful social work administration. An _ invalua- 
ble handbook for those interested in administrative 
phases of social work. 


Price $3.00 


THE SoclAL WORKER 
IN CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 
By Margaretta Williamson 


This book, the third volume in the Job Analysis 
Series of the American Association of Social Workers, 
applies the job analysis method to social workers en- 
gaged in all forms of work with children—children’s 
aid organizations, children’s institutions, day nurseries, 
child protective societies, etc. 


Price $2.75 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT OF 
‘TODAY 
By William Starr Myers 


A simple, clear, and exceptionally interesting descrip- 
tion of our actual government as it exists today, na- 
tional, state, and local, with special attention given to 
parties and party leadership as an imtegral part of 


government, 
Price $3.00 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers New York City 
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? pronunciation 


@ 
Bad pronunciation is a 


serious handicap in every : e 
business or social circle. 

Correct your pronuncia- 

tion by Webster’s Colle- 

giate. 


Will Quickly Clear up All 
Problems of Word Usage 


It contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 
words, with definitions, etymologies, pro- 
nunciations, and indications of proper use— 
a dictionary of Biography—a Gazetteer—a 
special section showing, with illustrations, 
the rules of punctuation, use of capitals, 
abbreviations, etc. —Foreign words and 
phrases— 1,256 pages — 1,700 illustrations. 


The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 


because it is based upon the “‘ Supreme Author- 
ity’’— Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary. Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your book- 
seller or send order and 
remittance direct to us; 
or write for informa- 
tion and free speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. 


Vocabulary 


Build the comprehensive 
vocabulary thatis worth 


so much by daily refer. 
ence to the 106,000 words 
in Webster’s Collegiate, 


Definitions 


Sure knowledge of words 
and their exact meanings 
is offered in clear, au- 
thoritative explanations 
in Webster’s Collegiate. 


Synonyms 
Exactly the right word 
for every purpose is in- 


dicated in the full syno- 
nym treatment contained 
in Webster’s Collegiate. 


Word Usage 


Why let blunders in your 
speech and writing put 
you at @ disadvantage? 
Webster’s Collegiate is 
a sure guide. 


No. 107 
Broadway 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


LABOR FACT BOOK 


Prepared by the 
LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Below-the-surface truths about labor in relation to industry, 
imperialism, war, government, etc.,in handbook form.$2.00 


6 
Timely diagnoses of ‘‘three sick giants.”’ 


Labor & Coal 
Labor & Textiles 


By Anna Rochester 


By Robert W. Dunn 
and Jack Hardy 


Labor & Silk ‘By Grace Hutchins 


At bookstores, $2. Complete Catalogue From 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 381Fourth Ave., NewYork 


St aes Of --— EY 
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(Continued from page 50) the delegates are now profes- 
sionals—public officials, municipal researchers, college pro- 
fessors. Many of the speeches are highly technical and much 
of the program would be unintelligible to many of the old 
group. In other words municipal reform is becoming pro- 
fessionalized, a job for experts. Good citizens are coming to 
fulfill their civic obligations by contributing to a research bu- 
reau which makes investigations and drafts programs. Though 
regrettable, the change is probably inevitable as government 
becomes more complex and esoteric. 

Indeed so widespread and lively has become the interest in 
administrative technique as to create a fear that essential 
political reforms may be slighted. There is grave danger that 
the importance of municipal statesmanship, without which ad- 
ministrative reforms will come to naught, will be overlooked. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that national political 
parties have failed to supply local leaders who are also local 
statesmen. Relief has been sought in the non-partisan ballot, 
intended to remove national parties from local elections and 


permit local issues to dominate. But as a rule, particularly 
| in the larger cities, local civic organizations have not been 
able to enter in and occupy the field. Nature’s abhorrence of 
a vacuum has therefore allowed the local machines of national 
parties to continue the indispensable function of nominating 
candidates and waging election battles. But their leadership 
has been most inadequate. Indeed they prefer to abstain from 
local issues and to concentrate on the spoils. 

The mayor’s office has been adorned with broad legal powers 
designed to make him automatically a leader of the people, 
but rarely does he rise to his opportunities. The standard. 
city-manager charter endows no single individual with extraor- 
dinary authority in the political field. In theory the manager 
abstains from the joy of political warfare, although the absence 
of real leaders in the council may compel him to enter the 
public forum, usually to his eventual undoing. The manager’s 
devotion to administration should leave the field clear for lay 
leaders of broad policy, but how can civic statesmen be found 
and elevated to political power? 


HIS is the most serious question awaiting solution with re- 

spect to our municipal government of today. Strong munic- 
ipal parties have been transitory; they lack the cohesive bonds 
which state and national parties possess. Yet it is true that 
' the best municipal government is usually found where local 
citizens’ associations are most active. Cincinnati frankly admits 
| that it has the best city government in the United States. 
| Weary of the so-called party responsibility of the Republican 
county machine, it turned to a non-partisan citizens’ association 
| for relief. Under able leadership this association secured the 
acceptance of a manager charter which it has since successfully 
| defended against its enemies. How long the City Charter Com- 
mission can hold together is problematical but, while shrewdly 
aware of the influences which tend toward disintegration, its 
members realize its importance to good government. 

The success of the Cincinnati citizens’ group should encour-_ 
age reformers elsewhere. True, such a municipal party labors 
| under heavy handicaps not suffered by ordinary party organi- 
zations. The effort necessary to maintain it is great but the 
service to be rendered is tremendous. “Today national and 
state politics draw off much of the cream of our political 
ability but as the caliber of city government improves the 
amount of high-grade talent available to it will increase. As 
the prestige of local government rises—and. it is rising steadily 
and promises to continue to do so—natural leadership will 
assert itself. 
| Jt is clear that popular confidence in city government has 
| begun to return. And with returning confidence, more and 
more duties are entrusted to the municipality. Although the 
present century has seen rapid strides in the socialization and 
humanization of city activities, the present burdens of local 
government are but an introduction to those which a devel- 
oping Machine Age will entrust to its care. 

It has been said that many business men do not desire ef- 
ficient government because it encourages socialism. Whether 
or not this is a correct analysis of the business man’s attitude, 
| it is true that new taxes and new responsibilities are voted 
most freely when the people respect their municipal officials. 
Numerous examples could be cited. Conspicious are Dayton’s 
history since 1914 and Cincinnati’s since 1926. The voters of 
the latter city refused to approve new taxes or bond issues 
for a government they distrusted; under the new administration 
funds have always been forthcoming. 

Since municipal government is so largely a housekeeping 
Proposition, we may expect greater participation by organ- 
ized women in city politics than in nation or state. Witness the 
| local units of the League of Women Voters, which are attack- 
ing city affairs with a cooler eye and a more.scientific attitude 
than most men’s organizations. To the women must go much 
of the credit for numerous victories for reform. ‘Their. in- 
fluence will be for municipal socialism, although they may not- 
call their program by that name. 

No field illustrates the increased demands upon our city 
governments and our greater confidence in their efficiency, 
than the current movement in city planning and zoning. An 
owner of real estate now holds his property subject to legal 
restrictions enforced by the (Continued on page 57) 
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WHY DO YOU POSTPONE STUDY2 


VG can not 


get too much knowledge. 
Education opens a vista of 
beauty for one person, and 
fills a gap in the practical 
training of another. It helps 
in every way of life, in- 
creasing Opportunity and 
the ability to grasp it. 
sx¢ Education enlarges the 
power of the business execu- 
tive as well as the worker 
in the ranks; it increases the 
capacity of the teacher; it 
assists the mother in many 
of the problems that she 
faces. It broadens the power 
to serve. ¢ Through a wide 
range of home study 
courses Columbia Univer- 
sity offers a richer and more 
satisfying life to adults as 
well as to youth, to men 
and women, to workers and 
students. % These courses 
reward well the effort and 
time they require. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


IL. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. %8 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9g In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. 88 Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. 
Weshall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension —Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Survey Graph. 10-31 


Name. 


Street and Number, 
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= HOUGH gradually extending its 
services into the less populous cen- 
ters, professional social work is princi 
pally a product of the cities. @ 8 @ 
The largest and most effective social 
work machinery in the world is 
in New York City, in the 
heart of which the 
School is located. 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


ddress 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


HOME STUDY 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS: AND 


COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY’CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Continue your high-school, college or personal program 
of education. Teachers, Religious and Social Workers. 
Men and Women in many vocations are using the 450 
courses in 45 different subjects to obtain guidance by 
experts for cultural and for practical purposes. The 
courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
645 ELLIS HALL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Courses in 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ~ 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 
Address. 


THE DIRECTOR © 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


Offers a progressive education experience to students 
of progressive education 


Registration open until October first, 1931 


69 BANK STREET New York City 


The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


A new and enlarged two-year program of graduate 
training for Medical Social Work is now offered 
under leadership of full-time staff supervisor in 
this field. 
311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 4 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph:D. ; 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B degree 


Announcements on request 


Loyola University : 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 
28, 1931 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


once these 


interesting subjects 


HE Extension School of Aduit 

Education, New York University, 
offers a program of organized yet un- 
restricted study for those who know the 
importance of being well informed and 
conversationally interesting. There are 
no requirements beyond your ambition. 
Among the courses to be offered are 
Aan Approach to Shakespeare—Some 
Problems of Modern Social Life—What 
the Modern Writers are Doing—The 
Modern Poets. 


Registration begins on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10th, and continues through 
Saturday, September 26th. 


Apply for Bulletin now. Make plans for early 
registration. Write Dept. S 


Rurus D. Sirs, mate 
Director, University Extension Division 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square East New York, N. Y. 


School o/Nursing °fYaleUniversity 
A Profession for the College Woman 


interested in the modern, scientific agencies of 
social service. 


The thirty months course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF NURSING 

Present study body includes eee of leading col- 
leges. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 

The educational facilities of Yale University are open 
to qualified students. 

For catalog and information address: 
THE DEAN 
The SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN : CONNECTICUT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts 
offers for 1931-1932 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in SOCIAL WORK 


Family Case Work Domestic Discord Problems 
Personality Problems in Group Work and Recrea- 
Family Case Work tion 


For fuller information, bulletins 
and application blanks, address 


The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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SPEND DELIGHTFUL VACATION on large farm, modern- 
ized colonial home. Best southern cooking, fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Swimming, tennis, golf (no fee), only six hours 


from New York. ' 
Major Marshall W. MacDonald 


MEDIA FARM 


Charles Town, Jefferson Co., West Virginia 
Rates: $15 a week and up. 


An ideal place for autumn vacations 


Western View Farm 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. ; 

83 miles from Columbus Circle Elevation 1,000 feet 
Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year 
after year. Twelfth season. 

Riding Tennis Golf Swimming Mountain climbing 
Or rest and quiet if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day, $49 a week. 

Telephone: New Milford 440. Edward G. Ohmer, Proprietor. 


BAR P QUARTER—CIRCLE RANCH 


A bome ranch in the foot hills of the Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Horse- 
back riding, interesting old trails, fishing. More than an ordinary vacation. 
Address 

William Paton, Shell, Wyoming 


A Charming New England Resort 


Chase’s -on -Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments, 
Golf and horseback riding nearby—boating, 
SSaaaSs—_soébathing, fishing. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own: farms, 


A DELIGHTFUL FAMILY HOUSE 


ANNA CHASE P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


FAIRLIGHT ORCHARDS 


Unusual environment and surroundings offered two to three 
children, in attractive country home near New York with 
happy normal family, consisting of father, mother (former 
Convenient schools and 
Six acres, trees, lawns, gardens, pets. 


For further particulars write Fairlight Orchards, Little 
Falls, New Jersey. 


trained nurse) and three children. 
churches. 


Telephone: Little Falls 4-0686 


Going Abroad 


T is rather rash of course to generalize on the strength (or 

weakness) of the handful of people one encounters; but 
really something should be done about these European travel- 
ers. For years they were satisfied to be lazy or athletic at 
mountain, camp, or seashore. Now they are fed up. They 
want a complete change; and so they go abroad. Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and other much talked about 
cities have long been an ambition; and without further ado, 
they pack their excessive baggage, together with their mixed 
impressions and prejudices, and set sail. Then follows a quick 


. 
TRAVELERS NOTFE BOOK 


succession of porters, hotels, meals, et al.—paying at every 
turn, for few of the comforts of home. The admonition of a 
young South African clergyman to one of his English brothers’ 
is fairly typical. “Sydney,” he said, “either you do or you don’t: 
eat this German food, but stop complaining. Only of course it 
will be good to get back to jolly England, and I'll appreciate 
it more than ever.” And then they crown this self-imposed 
punishment with the weariness that comes of walking through 
endless museums, palaces and castles. 

_ Yet all the while, quite unnoticed, governments are spread- 
ing nets for posterity. That there hasn’t been any love lost 
in Germany for the French is an old story. But the growing 
hatred is terrible to contemplate—and perhaps more terrible 
not to contemplate. In Bolzano and Cortina some of the in- 
habitants timidly tell that they were “born in Austria” but 
are now Italians. In Italy, young boys soon due to enter two, 
years of compulsory military training say they try not to think, 
of it or they “would go mad.” In Budapest, a vehemently pa-: 
triotic guide points out their war memorial: a flag which al- 
ways flys at half mast on a very tall pole that tapers off into. 
a hand, signifying that Hungary will yet find her place in the! 
sun; and the pole is guarded by four gruesome statues com- 


- memorating the loss of territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 


. ° : 
Jugoslavia, Rumania. 


But not all (!) travelers are socially or economically minded. 
Then why, one wonders, don’t they hand themselves a vacation 
in God’s own country—places along the Italian lakes like 
Stresa, where tropical trees and flowers like those in Bermuda: 
mingle with the mountains; or in the Black Forest, the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, the Dolomites, Switzerland, and dozens of other 
places, instead of running in and out of museums which they 
seldom patronize at home). 

Now the student groups are having all sorts of attention 
heaped on them. At tea with Mr. and Mrs. Oskar Bock, I 
learned of the fine work they are doing through the Amt fur 
Studentenwanderungen (Doblergasse 2/26, Vienna VII). 
Theirs is a very “natural” way of bringing people of differ- 
ent countries, with a common interest, together through walk- 
ing, climbing and canoeing trips in summer, and skiing in win- 
ter. The groups, guided by trained Austrian students or 
teachers, are small, and the cost nominal. What these con- 
tacts mean to body, mind, and spirit are intimately revealed 
in a reading of some of the diaries, to wit (regrettably, I came 
off with a winter one): 


Tuesday, December 24th, started with a loud knock on the bed- 
room door by Herbert at 4.30 A. M., and ended with “lights out” 
at 11 Pp, M. It was a great day. It was not only our introduction 
to skiing, not only our introduction to the grand Austrian moun- 
tains, but our introduction to camp life with Austrian students. 

Having spent the previous day in equipping ourselves in Salz- 
burg, we were able to make an early start. Herbert is to be con- 
gratulated in making us all catch the train, in spite of our almost 
successful efforts to miss it... . 

Replenished with coffee at Radstat, we packed our skis, our- 
selves and our rucksacks into a bus and drove through gorgeous 
scenery to Untertauern. From there we walked to our present 
abode. None died on the way... . 

In the evening we met our Austrian friends around the Christ- 
mas tree; we greeted each other and wished each other Frohe 
Weihnachten. Our friends then gave us some musical items inter- 
spersed with—items by ourselves, 

Thus ended the first perfect day. 


JANET SABLOFE 
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sontinued from page 52) municipality, restrictions which 
ould have been almost unthinkable thirty years ago. The 
lice power now directs how he must subdivide his land, what 
ildings he may put on it, their size and the use to which 
ey can be put. The owner may even be compelled to hold 
rt of his land out of use if the city feels that some day it 
ill need it for public purposes. The fundamental principle 
that land within a city must be developed in an orderly 
anner for the best use of the population as a whole. 

The forces of municipal progress are cumulative. Broader 
wers of planning and regulation extending to other fields may 
reasonably expected. There is more that our city govern- 
ents must do—therefore we must make them capable of 
ing it. Our city governments are becoming more efficient— 
erefore we can trust them with more to do. 


RURAL MUNICIPALITIES OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 37) 


Wisconsin increased nearly 400 per cent and in New York 
Out 9OO per cent. 

Increased cost of government was inevitable but it shot up 
it of all proportion. This does not mean that county of- 
ials themselves have been extravagant. It does not mean 
at these men are not, many of them, honest and trying to 
) justice to their jobs. It does mean that the patch-quilt form 
governmental organization existing in our counties has simply 
jt been up to the job of handling efficiently these traditional 
sponsibilities. A wagon built to carry half a ton, will smash 
to splinters if two tons are piled upon it. Furthermore, we’re 
a motor age and wagons are out-of-date. _ 

People are always making things more complicated than they 
ally are. County government is a simple enough thing when 
e remember that it exists solely to perform certain services; 
at, in the last analysis, you and I created it because we 
ought it would be much simpler if certain jobs were per- 
wmed for us by a common agency that could save us the 
euble of doing them ourselves. There was the job of pro- 
ting our lives and property. There was the job of building 
~~ highways and bridges and keeping old ones in repair. 
here was the problem of what to do with a “bad man.” 
here was the question of what happened to a man’s property 
fen he died. Then too, we couldn’t see folks starve. So 
‘aple who were too old or too weak to care for themselves 
id to be looked after by others. There was the job of educat- 
g children. And that of keeping the county clean. And pre- 
mting disease from spreading. So we soon had sheriffs and 
uurts, and jails and schoolhouses, and poor farms and asylums 
one kind or another. 

All of which was well and good until citizens of a few coun- 
2s woke up and realized that something was wrong. ‘The 
ork wasn’t being done well and it cost too much in propor- 
yn to the service. Many guesses were made as to what was 
e matter—why weren’t their county services performed more 
ficiently? There were battles to the trumpet blast of “Throw 
e rascals out,” but soon more rascals were in. Or at least 
nditions were little better, because the fault did not lie 
imarily with men, but with the way in which men were 
ganized. 


SINALLY an important truth was discovered—that even 
good men couldn’t operate effectively under the existing 
les. And then attempts were made to change the rules, only 
find out that nobody apparently wanted the rules changed— 
, more accurately, that the political parties which had grown 
» and constituted themselves as job-getting agencies for a 
lect group of officeholders, were perfectly satisfied to leave 
ell enough alone. Improve the machinery and some men 
ight find themselves without jobs! 

There was nothing new or strange, of course, about this. 
he fact that the national political parties had their roots in 
e counties, however, meant that when anybody tried to im- 
ove county government, he was taking an axe and slashing 
the source of life. And if little has been accomplished in 
unty government, it is no wonder. Only the specter of bank- 
iptcy could frighten most of (Continued on page 58) 


ey! 


WE'RE 
LAVISH HOUSEKEEPERS 
and proud of it 


OW irritating are the economies of too frugal house- 


keeping! You rush into your hotel room late in the 
afternoon, hop under the shower, reach for a fresh towel — 
and there isn’t one. The day’s skimpy supply completely 
exhausted! You can either use a rumpled towel or phone — 
and wait — for an extra one to be sent up. 

Or you sit down to your desk to dash off a few letters ,.. 
find rusty pens, a caked ink well, only a few sheets of 
stationery. More inconvenience of sending — and waiting 
— for additional supplies to be brought! 

Economies like these are not practiced in the Statlers. 
In our houses we provide such an abundance of supplies 
that you don’t need to phone — or wait — for anything. 
Your bathroom boasts a liberal stack of bath towels and 
linen face towels — pure white, extra size, of the finest 
quality. Even the shower curtains are kept fresh and clean. 

Moreover, your writing desk is amply stocked with 
stationery—letterheads, note paper, correspondence cards, 
postals, blotters, telegram blanks, new pens of different 
types, fresh ink in a clean, non-caking well— even the 
year’s calendar. A quantity generous enough to satisfy the 
most industrious correspondent! 

And we’re not only lavish housekeepers, but good house- 
keepers — proud of the extreme cleanliness of our rooms, 
our beds, draperies, walls and carpets. 

During our years of hotel-keeping many have told us 
we're foo lavish. Some even called it lavish when we were 
the first hotels to provide every room with its own private 
bath, circulating ice water, free radio reception — a news- 
paper under the door every morning. But we shall continue 
to provide unstintingly all the conveniences — and supplies 


— which mean so much to the comfort and satisfaction of 


HOTELS 
STATLER” 


BUFFALO 
$T. 


our guests. 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND DETRONIT LouIts 


17 NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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WE PRESCRIBE A 


tonite 


WHEN you get to the point where you’re a 
little run down, a little irritable, the obvious 
prescription is—a trip to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall . . . where there’s every facility for 
toning up tired systems. 

First, exercise! Play squash, work out in 
the gym, try a game of golf on a nearby 
course, or gallop along the edge of the sea. 
Then, take an all-over sun bath, or a health 
bath supervised by an expert. Eat... and 
enjoy ... the meals of master-chefs. Relax 
in a deck chair over the ocean, inhaling the 
bracing salt sea air. And at night — sleep. 

If you want a new lease on life, try 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall prescription. 


Reasonable rates prevailing. Write for in- 
formation. 


American and European Plans 


CHA LFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


AT LAN TI C CcCrimTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


(Continued from page 57) them into improving the sys 
tem. This specter is at last on the scene. One southern count 
which has been in default in bond payments for severa 
months, has pledged almost half of its total property assess 
ment for bonded indebtedness! ‘There are many others of thi 
3072 counties in the country in the same boat or on the doc 
waiting its arrival, ~~ . 

It is probable that more money is being spent by any one o 
a dozen county governments today than was spent by all th 
counties of the nation half a century ago. Accurate statistics 


not available for recent years. In the decade from 1902 to 191 

however, county expenditures doubled from approximately on 
half a billion to nearly a billion dollars according to federal 
census figures. The largest increase in expenditures for any oni 
purpose during that period was for roads and bridges—yet is 
1913 we had not reached the great era of highway developmen: 
Wayne County, Mich., in 1913 was still wondering what lifi 
was all about—the Detroit region had not glimpsed its futur 
as the motor center of the world and the inhabitants of thi 
county which was soon to have more miles of paved highwa 
than any area of similar size on this planet, were still bumping 
over dirt and gravel roads, 


S the demand developed for counties to take on more anc 
more functions, legislatures simply passed more and more 
laws. The result is that long, detailed lists of duties have beer 
chalked down for each county office, to such an extent that i 
is practically impossible for the man who votes at the polls te 
know whether the public official has been filling his office satis. 
factorily. Indeed, many county officials at the end of theis 
first terms do not know what all their duties are. Thanks tc 
intelligent and conscientious clerks, stenographers and book: 
keepers, plus the fact that nobody else knows either, they “get 
by.” 
This state of affairs is further complicated by the fact that 
there is no one official or board whom the voter can hold re- 
sponsible for the administration. The people in’ most counties 
choose a board of supervisors or a board of county commission- 
ers who have control over the public pocketbook. Unfortu- 
nately, the officers for whose work the board votes funds are 
not appointed by the board but take their authority direct 
from the people. A clash inevitably results. The public off 
cial is responsible for the administration of his office; the boare 
of supervisors is in no position to know whether he is spending 
too much money or whether the requirements of his office are 
such that he needs twice the amount he is getting. 

Take the sheriff—a typical county official. Pass up thoss 
cases in which sheriffs multiply their salaries tenfold through 
protection to illegal enterprises—forget, in brief, the graft 
The board has no way of checking up on this; indeed, it ha: 
no check on the ordinary routine of the sheriff’s office, and n¢ 
way of finding out how much money is required for the ade. 
quate police protection of the county. The sheriff may ask fo 
an appropriation for one deputy or a dozen, and the only pos. 
sible gauge the board has for its action is the momentary state 
of public opinion on the subject of law enforcement. No in. 
telligent decision on the basis of whether the sheriff has beer 
operating his department effectively can be attempted. In truth 
the board has no jurisdiction over him except in the sense o: 
allowing the appropriation for the conduct of his office. While 
in the hands of a strong board, this may become a powerfu 
weapon, it amounts to naught if the board is weak and th 
sheriff a vigorous personality. Ultimately, the appropriatior 
decision usually rests upon a series of political maneuvers ot 
a basis of “you tag me and I’ll tag you.” 

County taxpayers obviously are not getting their money’ 
worth. Millions of dollars are wasted. There are too mam 
holes in the county sock. A few of the conspicuous forms o 
waste which are manifested in almost any rural county hav 
been classified by Dr. Paul W. Wager of the University o 
North Carolina as follows: Too many officials and deputie 
for the amount of work to be done; the employment of official 
who are unqualified for their work; the constant “breaking in 
of novices both as chiefs and clerks; losses in purchasing sup 
plies because of the lack of centralized systematic buying; in 
terest paid on temporary loans and loss of interest on tem 
porary balances; costly and dilatory methods of collectin 
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taxes ; abuse and neglect of public property; lack of any system- 
atic accounting in some instances and duplication of accounts 
jin other instances; idleness or lost motion on the part of public 
jemployes because of poor planning and poor management; 
Josses resulting from delinquency or insolvency on the part of 
| officials and taxpayers; laxity and inequality in assessing and 
|listing property; unnecessary overhead because of a duplication 
| of county institutions. ; 


RANTED the inefficiency, what can be done about it? 
First, cut the cord that binds politics and administra- 
tion! There is no Republican way of building a bridge and no 


4] 


Democratic way of running a county hospital. Politics in the 
‘broad sense is essential, but it should be limited to decision 
as to what ought to be done. Once the board of Oskaloosa 
County has decided to construct a new highway, politics should 
end. The job of designing, grading and paving should be left 
to an engineer who is an expert, and he should be appointed 
because of his qualifications for the job, not because he has 
voted the Republican ticket at least once every election. 

Second, centralize authority so we can place praise or censure 
in the right place. Try to find out in your county—wherever 
it may be—who is responsible for something gone wrong. No- 
body blundered. It is remarkable how much can go on that 
od not go on and yet nobody has had anything to do with 
it! 

Third, take an eraser and rub out some of the boundaries. 
Perhaps we needed more than three thousand counties when 
We were in a stagecoach era and it could not be more than a 
day’s journey from the boundaries to the county seat. That’s 
past. Certainly there is no need for them now, and startling 
sums can be saved by consolidation. These things will help. 
Others might be suggested. 

In the state of Virginia alone, the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research estimated that a possible annual savings 
in the operating cost of the county government of at least 
$1,500,000 could be made. Its recommendations for change 
included reorganization of the structure of county government, 
end improvement in administrative practices. 

A number of counties have been making experiments which 

are of interest in this connection. "These counties have given 
up the job of attempting to run the public business on the 
hydra-headed plan and have hired a manager. In so doing 
they have taken a leaf from the book of city experience. For 
more than four hundred American cities are finding good gov- 
ernment under the city manager plan. ‘These counties are: 
Alamance County, N. C.; Cleveland County, N. C.; Davidson 
County, N. C.; Guilford County, N. C.; Robeson County, N. 
C.; Albemarle County, Va.; Arlington County, Va.; Augusta 
‘County, Va.; Fairfax County, Va.; Pittsylvania County, Va. 
_ These ten counties have executives who may be considered to 
have attained the status of managers. None has as much au- 
thority as he might have—the moss-covered tradition that im- 
‘portant county officers should be elected rather than appointed 
is not lightly cast aside. 

There has been talk for years about a manager plan for 
counties. ‘This handful of North Carolina and Virginia coun- 
ties, however, were the first to break away from false gods 
and to make a start toward a solution of the county problem. 
One of the most potent obstacles in the way of an improve- 
ment in county government in most states, it should be said, 
is the state constitution itself. When county officers are specifi- 
cally provided for in the constitution of a state, an amendment 
to that constitution is necessary to change the county govern- 
ment structure. Nebraska is the only state which has no con- 
stitutional provision concerning county government. In six 
other states—California, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, 
North Carolina and Virginia—the constitution gives the legis- 
lature power to alter the form of county government or to 
provide for optional forms, Only in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, however, have the legislatures used this power. 

Agitation for improvement in county government is becom- 
ing more and more widespread. Proposed county home-rule 
amendments to the constitutions of Ohio and Texas are pend- 
ing and citizen movements looking toward better county gov- 
ernment are under way in a dozen other states. 

Davison County, N. C., the (Continued on page 61) 


and neither would you 
if you had ten children 


Ten—and another one coming! Big meals to get—endless housework 
to do. All Mrs. Galozos sees in more cleanliness is more work. And 
she’s work-weary as it is. 

A sensible plan in trying to overcome her indifference—and make 
Mrs. Galozos more eager to adopt better living conditions—is to 
lighten her daily drudgery. As far as washing and cleaning go, 
Fels-Naptha is a step in that direction. 

For Fels-Naptha will bring Mrs. Galozos extra help. Unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen stubborn grime—more easily, more quickly. They get things 
clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 


to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. 


It considers 


in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Dyker Heights Home for Blind 
Children, Inc. 


The only non-sectarian Home open to blind children from 
infancy, for special care, training and education with the 
advantage of sight-conservation classes and special classes 
for the blind in nearby public schools. 


Musical training a specialty. 
Under management of a-registered nurse and dietitian. 


Visitors welcome. % 
(Supported by small endowment and voluntary contri- 


butions.) 
For particulars, rates, etc., apply to the Home. 


1255—84th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 .o7gruine, 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


Name 
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CONSUMERS’ 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


RESEARCH, INC.— 
340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer. In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—2s5 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard wing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 


SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 
Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
_ individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, INC. — 
An Association of agencies interested in the 
solution of the problem of the cripple. Edgar 
F. Allen, Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., 
Elyria, Ohio, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. ‘The 
American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00, Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation -agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN. 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Director, Orson 
N. Kelly, 1537—35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIA TION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—bDr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘“‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, ,$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager. 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL RECREATION 


Foundations 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.— 125 East 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sug 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Fenology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC. 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
_its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS— 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 
Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient. Tatin America and Europe. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES— 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men_ representing 1,500 local 
Associations, Maintains a staff of 120 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
150 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 

William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. William B. Foster, Chairman Per- 
sonnel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 


Recreation 


ASSOCIA- 


TION—315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 


SS LRL—————————————————— nt 
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46th Street, | 


National Conference Racial Cooperation Women’s Trade Union 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO. 


OPERA TION— 703 Standard Bldg., At- MEN’ RAD 
4 WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. NATIONAL WO Ss. T. E 
| Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
~ ae High St., Columbus, Gio. ane and condiiiane: pice suaterontes ae pak Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
onference is an organization to discuss the tion, an ular education, Correspondence i i i : ae 
Se Be bdesclacas bios ani ie hohe pop po Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 


crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 


Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists Building, 9th and Mt. Vernon 


lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of } NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE— For social Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Stands for 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth self-government in the work shop through 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. trade union organizations; and for the enact- 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May sec’y; 1133 Broadway, New York, E&stab- Mmenteotmndustaal te ‘slation Oficial publ: 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of lishes committees of white and colored people ti iets d a B 1 eee 
charge to all members upon payment of a to work out community problems. Trains COCR ean Labor Bulletin, Informa- 
membership fee of five dollars. Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- tion given. 


tunity’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.” 


(Contnued from page 59) first county to hire a manager, 
furnishes most interesting glimpses of the possibilities that lie 
in this direction. In one year, under the manager plan, Davidson 
‘County established centralized purchasing, installed a budget 
system, reduced the outstanding indebtedness and cut down the 
'tax-rate. Striking savings were effected on various items. For 
instance, in 1926 the tax scrolls cost $181; in 1927, $30. In 
1926 the tax abstracts cost $8.50 per thousand, in 1927, $4.24. 
‘The accomplishments of the first year under this type of gov- 
ernment speak for themselves. 

Take Augusta County, Va., which has been operating under 
the manager plan since April 1927, when Fred T. Prufer, long 
elerk of the board of supervisors, was given new powers and 
became virtually a manager. While Mr. Prufer’s powers do 
not reach to authority over elective officials, he is in a position 
te correlate their work. Through a complete financial state- 
ment submitted monthly to the board, active administration of 
debts and a thoroughgoing budget, he is able to provide a cen- 
tralized financial control never before realized. 

But results rather than methods are what count. The 
county has regularly borrowed money at 434 per cent while 
‘its sinking funds are earning 6 per cent. At the end of the 
‘second year of manager-clerk regime, all debt had been wiped 
‘gut except long-term bonds for the repayment of which pro- 
vision was definite. During his first fiscal year, 1927-8, the 
debt was reduced $57,665, in addition to the increase of the 
sinking fund. During the next year, a county debt of $18,600 
was absorbed, $20,000 road notes paid off, and three minor 
obligations redeemed. This was done, it is significant to note, 
in the year following a decrease in the county and road tax- 
rates that lowered taxes in all the seven districts of the county. 
From 1923-4 to 1926-7, Augusta County’s expenditures 
jumped from $550,570 to $737,916. From this point they 
dropped gradually to $612,482 in 1929-30. Thus good man- 
agement actually saved the county $125,334 in a three-year 

eriod when local government costs generally throughout the 
country were increasing. So satisfactory has been the experi- 
dence, and so general has become the interest in this subject, 
4that the National Municipal League has published a Model 
County Manager Law. 

There is some chance, then, of developing an efficient county 
jorganization to do the work that needs to be done. And the 
meed is there. It’s all a very human thing, after all. 


7 eee ws 


™AKE Oscar Schultz. A worker in a Detroit automobile 
factory, he was respectable, hard-working, a skilled me- 
hanic. He had some savings in the bank. There was a mort- 
age on the little house he had bought a few miles outside of 
etroit near Gratiot Avenue, a paved super-highway on which 
e could drive to work in three-quarters of an hour. 

Oscar lost his job. It was no fault of his, just the de- 
bression. His savings soon vanished. Now he can’t meet the 
ayments on the house, he can’t buy gasoline for his car, he 
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can’t buy food for his children, he can’t pay his taxes. He 
has gone from comparative prosperity to complete dependence 
upon society in a few months. It might happen to anyone. 

Somebody has to do something about Oscar. Otherwise, 
he and his family will starve. It is the county’s job. No pri- 
vate agency can or should be called upon to cope with it. No 
other governmental unit is involved, since the Schultz home is 
miles outside the limits of Detroit. Yet the county in which 
Oscar lives has no adequate organization with which to cope 
with such a problem. There is a poor fund, to be sure, admin- 
istered loosely by an elected superintendent working with the 
township supervisors. It would be all right if there were only 
a few Oscars, but when there are thousands, the job of doing 
something about them becomes serious. 

Now Ben #Williams, supervisor of Oscar’s township, is, to 
quote Oscar directly, one “tam fine man.” He is doing the 
best he can in the emergency. He is spending more time on 
the job than he should. He is fighting hard for appropriations 
to keep people from starving to death. He is working: nights 
getting food, clothing and fuel to folks. The cost of caring for 
the poor has multiplied ten times in a year. Williams is not 
at fault. He’s doing everything humanly possible. I know 
him well. I have known many like him. And his eyes have 
dark circles under them from work and worry over a situation 
not of his own creation, with which he is not capable of coping 
satisfactorily. Yet he feels responsible. 

He is not responsible, at least he shouldn’t be. If the county 
were in truth a rural municipality, organized effectively along 
logical lines, such situations could be met. The manager plan, 
which has turned graft-ridden cities into efficient businesses, 
should be equally effective in counties. At present politics, in 
a narrow sense, prevents. Do you suppose, for instance, that 
Williams, supervisor of a fairly well populated township, 
could get Murphy, supervisor of a completely rural township 
in the north of the county, to give a job on the roads in his 
section to Oscar Schultz? Not on your life. Politics isn’t 
played that way—Murphy gives any jobs he has to men who 
will vote for him at the next election. You and I would do 
the same—given the same conditions. 

Change the set-up. Make the area big enough so it can 
be run efficiently. Abolish the township without a qualm. 
Look critically at the county. Take a section in which there 
are ten small counties. This means ten courthouses, ten jails, 
ten poorhouses, ten health officers, ten county treasurers, every- 
thing that one county has multiplied by ten. Crazy decentrali-" 
zation. 

Perhaps the counties cannot be consolidated. Local senti- 
ment may be too strong. Citizens may be willing to pay 
through the nose to preserve county lines. They will favor 
a theoretical merger, but will fight to retain the identity fur- 
nished by their own county name. “If you want what senti- 
ment is in the name of a general or something, pay for it and 
quit growling about taxes,” (Continued on page 63) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 
10% on six insertions, Address Advertising Department. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 THE SURVEY MEW YORK cy 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, College graduate, experienced social 
worker, desires position as head supervisor or 
assistant superintendent in child caring institu- 
ton. Excellent references. 6914 Survey. 


REGISTERED NURSE desires change, Pub- 
lic Health, Medical Social Service or Convalescent 
Home. Training and experience. References. 
6923 SURVEY. 


MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 
Young man, Oswego Graduate, High School In- 
structor desires position in Industrial Arts and 
Shopwork, evenings, with social organization. 
6925 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Years of experience as executive dealing with 
children, desires to connect as executive of chil- 
dren’s institution. Pleasing personality. Highest 
reference. 6926 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN, 32, desires position, Assistant Execu- 
tive, Social Settlement. Five years experience 
directing girls’ work and summer camp. Seven 
years teaching. 6927 SuRvVEy. 


CAPABLE, energetic young woman wishes 
executive position preferably charity organiza- 
tion, New York; experienced in membership and 
extension work; appeal writing; moderate salary. 
6928 SuRVEY. 


Survey. 


DIETITIAN—Housekeeper is looking for 
suitable position, preferably children’s home in 
the country. 6929 Survey. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Libraries—Social Agencies 


A complete set of bound volumes of THE 
SURVEY (64 volumes), including Charities 
and The Commons, and Charities (its earlier 
names) from Vol. 1, No. 1, to date is offerel 
for sale because of reduced shelf-room in 
the owner’s library. What am I offered, 
f.o.b. New York? 6906 Survey. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of 
a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
of United States. Must be college graduate with 
either two years case work experience in an 
agency with good standards or certificate from 
a school of Social Work. 6902 Survey. 


WANTED: Social Worker trained and expe- 
rienced in child placement. Board of Control, 
State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASE WORK, with ex- 
ecutive ability, wanted for a child placing society. 
Experience in the children’s field a requirement. 
Age not over 35, apply in writing—stating age, 
education, training and experience; to Miss Cur- 
tis, 270 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6794 SurRvEyY. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write te 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St.. New York, N. Y. 


on 


_ The Collegiate Service, Inc. 
Occupational Bureau for College Women - 
11 East 44th Street 
New York City 

Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B, University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and | 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEw YorRK 
Lexington 2-6677 


We are interested in placing those who || 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


H 
| 


ARATE Sk DAO 


of Philanthropic, and Wealthy Per- 
sons: 25,000 New England Names;, 
$300,000 given to one society thru 
Mail Appeals. Write for prices to 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU © 
4th floor, 69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


RESORT 


Play and Rest where Food is Best, at the 


LIGHTHOUSE RETREAT 


Golfing, Tennis, Fishing, Delightful Ram- 
bling, Horseback Riding j 
In Rustic Wooded Hills and Valley, 


Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
401 Lighthouse Ave. Tel.: Dongan Hills 6-1641 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


For sale. Modern attractive five room bungalow. 
Healthiest California climate. Fruit and flowers. 
Close to Stanford University and Palo Alto. 
$4200. Terms. Box 33, Los Altos, California. 


eo: eere> ee ee 


NEW YORK STATE 


LONG ISLAND. Highly restricted commu 
nity, one hour from New York. Free membership’ 
in Country Club, golf course, tennis, boating,/ 
bathing (pavilion and pool) with property. Corner 
lot 60 x 100. All improvements. Excellent in- 
vestment. Address South Shore, Survey. 


oF RSS a 


PAMPHLETS : 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its REMEDIES (15ce), THE, 
Prorit Morrive (10c), Roaps to FREEDOM. 
(10c), One Brittion Wixrp Horses (10e).! 
Address: League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East 19th Street, New York. 


) 


STATE GOVERNMENT, illustrated monthly: 
$2.50 a year. American Legislators’ Asso- 
ape 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 

inois. Pe | 


SPE LE RLY ST SST TTT FS LO A EI SIR, 


PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Nurstnc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
vS a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


. 


Menta, Hycigng: quarterly: $3.00 a ; 
Glee by the National Committe for otal 
yeiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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| Health Nursing. National. 


112 East 19th St. 


= 


‘ 


o_o is the counseling and 
placement agency sponsored 


jointly by the American Associa- 


tion of Social Workers and the 
National Organization for Public 
Non- 
profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request. 


ays otal Shee 


(Agency 
130 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
ified Advertise - 
ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 
New York City 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


C2 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 
PRINTING 


“Post Haste,” our monthly paper 
on mail advertising, will doubtless 
be of interest to you. Send us 
your address and we'll take pleas- 
ure in placing you on our mailing 
list. 


Quick SERVICE LETTER Company 


CORPORATE 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9633 


» * * 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING — FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


MAILING 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection’ with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 
Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on. 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 


entinued from page 61) challenged Governor Al Smith 
few years ago. It is not human nature to do so. 
ABut at least officers of these counties might get together 
sund a table and figure out what services could be carried on 
t cooperatively. They won’t, of course, not while the county 
the particular bailiwick of a particular political boss. But 
jpeople understand what they are paying for and why, even 
qpolitical boss may be toppled from his throne. 
he county as it exists today is not an effective agency of 
state for social service. It is far more an instrument of 
e political party for its own selfish purposes. But as Richard 
Childs has pointed out, “If county governments once be- 
ime trustworthy and capable of taking on large tasks, they 
ree speedily become great rural municipalities, solving many 
the social problems of county life and bringing to rural 
wellers many of the benefits of modern science which cities 
ve to their people.” 
4As for the ultimate solution, what we have been discussing 
se but gropings toward it. They have an immediate practical 
nefit in saving money for taxpayers. Yet they may have a 
leper significance. If county government is put on a business 
‘sis, the political party feed-trough is removed. Such an 
nent, if and when it takes place, conceivably might result in 
complete reshaping of our national political psychology. 
bunties as they now exist may disappear or become mere 
ministrative arms of the states. On the other hand, accorded 
greater degree of self-government they may develop as real 
ral municipalities. What we are immediately interested in, 
iwever, is the lowering of tax bills and the improvement of 
vice. Better and cheaper government, at least, is in sight. 
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FROM HISTORY’S RAG-BAG 
(Continued from page 41) 


crescent—this coast was one of the high-water-marks of the 


Moslem invasion. I should like to go through that and other 
collections again, now that | have seen the Minoan decorations, 
because I certainly remember seeing those groups of seven 
discs, each of concentric circles, such as distinguish some of the 
golden Mycenean ornaments, a design that came from Crete. 

In Pola, Zara, and other places that were so little a while 
ago Austrian and spoke German but now are Italian, you can 
see the efforts to appear Italian. Further down, where the 
rule is now that of Jugoslavia, you find German and Italian 
wrenched into Slavic terminology. In Montenegro, unwillingly, 
the old culture is encrusted with the Jugoslav dominion. But 
in all these places, let the new rulers enforce as best they may 
a superficial conformity ... underneath and easily discernible 
if you take the trouble to search for and inspect the in- 
advertent, neglected scraps in history’s rag-bag, you will find 
the marks of a continuous life. I quote again from Dr. Chubb: 


That aspect of historical research known as archaeology may be 
said to begin when man ceases to speak for himself and must be 
spoken for. In the actual garnering of materials for the history 
of peoples, archaeology comprises the acquisition of data not con- 
tained in libraries or governmental archives. 


It is mostly in the rag-bag and the scrap-heap that mankind 
leaves his unconscious and most revealing records. It is great 
fun to delve among them. 
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STRONG MAYOR vs. CITY MANAGER 
(Continued from page 27) h 


Illinois Legislature bills have been introduced authorizing cit, 
to adopt a manager-council plan of government, but they ha 
not excited any great enthusiasm in Chicago. There it is fi 
that much greater independence must be won from the stz 
legislators for the metropolitan district; that this would be 
much greater importance than a mere permission to adopt 
restricted manager system. It must be complete home ru 
without domination of any kind from Sprinfield. Chicago th 
can think about the sort of city governing charter it wan 
Home rule is going to be a powerful issue in Cook Coun 
in the 1932 campaign for election of a governor and memb 
of the two legislative houses but it is doubtful if any reli 
can be secured by Chicago before the 1933-34 legislative sessi. 
—if even then, unless a constitutional’ convention meanwh 
can accomplish it. Illinois governors and the state legislatu 
have long been unsympathetic toward Chicago. 

Cermak is a politican of the old school and for thirty yea 
has been closely identified with the Chicago Democratic Par 
He is every bit as much a politician as William Hale Thom 
son, perhaps more of an organization man than Thompsc 
yet so far in his four-year administration begun in Api 
Cermak has indicated a definite desire for municipal gover 
mental reform. 

It will be intensely interesting to watch Chicago for t 
next four years because if Cermak’s plans do not work out 
real citizens’ movement for radical reform is morally certa 
to develop—if it does not come about before his present tex 
is finished. 

Likewise Chicago is going to continue keeping an eye : 
Cincinnati and other cities where the new plans are worki) 
more or less successfully. The idea of hiring a capable m 
to run a city government at a decent salary just as priva 
corporations hire capable men at far better salaries to admin’ 
ter much smaller turnovers than big cities have annually, 
undoubtedly capturing the imagination of some of the publ 
It is slow work, but it is getting along nevertheless. The me 
powerful argument the manager-council propagandists hav 
next to the one they have overlooked—the political set 
necessary as a foundation before anything worth while can 
accomplished—is that very dollar-mark argument. If Ci 
cinnati, one-sixth the size of Chicago, can pay its city manag 
$25,000 a year and consider the investment a very good or 
while Chicago pays its chief executive $18,000 a year and n 
be convinced that it is getting its money’s worth, the manag 
idea, or at least a part of it, is so much seed falling on fert’ 
ground. 
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Join the 


a 


‘Tower Health League 


Self: Directed 


More than a million people have sent for copies of “Self-Directed 
Body-Building Drills’ and Exercise Charts. Each week thousands 
of letters come to the Metropolitan Tower telling how proper 
exercise has brought better physical and mental health to the 
members of the Tower Health League—the biggest gymnasium 


“Body Building Drills | 


class in the world. From the Metropolitan Tower special radio 
exercises are broadcast in fifteen minute periods every morning 
except Sundays and holidays. You may choose your own class 


each morning at whatever time is convenient, between 6:45 and 
8:00 A. M. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 10-S-31 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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IT up straight, take a deep breath 


3) 


for success. 


physical tone needed for your work what- 
ever it may be. 


Perhaps you will say, ‘‘I get enough exer- 
cise and I haven’t the slightest desire to 
have big, bulgy muscles.”” Bulgy muscles 
are not essential to good health. Occasional 
week-end games will not develop the physi- 
cal tone that comes only from regulated 
daily exercise the year round. 


The muscles you use each day are not the 
ones which need exercise. Those you do 
not use need it. If you will begin stretch- 
ing them this autumn, you will soon enjoy 
a sense of mental and physical well-being 
and be better fit to meet changing seasons. 


find out how many of your muscles are 
very much in need of exercise? Give your- 
self fifteen minutes of intelligent muscle- 
stretching in your own room. Within 


important muscles have been neglected. 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


promise yourself three things — better 
health, better appearance and a greater capacity 


The chances are that you have more brains 
than brawn and, like many others, lack the 


Will you try a few experiments in order to -~ 


=! 


twenty-four hours you will know which <i! 


Please send me a free copy of “Self-Directed Body-Building 
Drills” containing diagrams and descriptions of the 32 exer- 
cises planned for the members of the Tower Health League. 


i mao Sane ain ons mae oae Sma en nn een ae ee dee Nana sao mene ssoaus enaaOeswaesuessaceaanssaeonneeens 


and Where vacuum cleaners and electric washing 


machines have replaced brooms and wash- 
boards, and automobiles have made long walks 
unusual, many a good muscle has gone soft. 
Muscles intended to be used in chopping wood, 
pumping water, digging, planting, rowing and 
swimming are likely to be forgotten by 
those who burn gas or fuel oil, turn faucets, 
have no gardens and seat themselves com- 
fortably in power boats or motor cars. 


Wake up the little-used muscles which 
need exercise. Your heart is a muscle and 
the walls of your blood-vessels, stomach 
and intestines are largely muscle. If your 
diaphragm—a muscle—is not exercised, 
your lungs can do only part of their 
work and the abdominal organs will be- 
come sluggish because they lack the stimu- 


lating massage which an active diaphragm 
gives. 


No one who has any organic weakness 
should exercise without the advice of a 
competent physician. Misdirected or too 
violent exercise may be harmful. Proper 
and intelligently directed exercise promotes 


* health for young and old and enables them 
erase’ to get more joy out of life. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


x ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SURVEYING — 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


AND 


PERSONAL GINANCE. 


_ lite OF DISCUSSIONS 


CONVENTION: AND YEAR BOOK ely 


The annual convention of the A > igan 
Association of Personal Finance Companies 
will be held at th chamber of Commerce of New Business CONCEPTS 
the United» Siates Po Washington, October ce 
20th @ 2: 3rd, “O51. 


& 
~The Beal finance business, relying 


upon the principle that wholesome business 


success is built upon a foundation of economic DISCOVERING THE CONSUMER 
facts socially rationalized, constantly solicits 
the counsel and support of social workers. It STABILIZED Famity INCOME 


extends a cordial invitation to all those in- 
terested in its affairs to attend its annual con- 
vention. 


INSTALMENT BUYING 


This year the convention program will not 
only include a frank examination of personal 


finance but also a study of the adjacent fields MEAsuRING ConsuMER CREDIT 
of consumer credit. Many outstanding figures 
in the fields of business, labor, and of govern- Punic RESPONSIBILITY 


ment will participate. 
a THE PLACE OF PERSONAL FINANCE 
The proceedings of this annual convention 


containing authoritative discussions of con- 
sumer credit,—its commercial problems and 
its public responsibilities—will be available 
in a Year Book to be published about Novem- 
ber first, 1931. 


It may be ordered from the address below. 
The price is one dollar a copy, postpaid. BALANCE 


Reta. Crepit’s CoNntTRIBUTION 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND BUSINEsS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PERSONAL FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


712 Tower Building W. FRANK PERSONS 
Washington, D. C. Executive Vice President 
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